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Cuapter IV. 
THE TOWER OF THE WINDS. 


OME days passed, and I did not see anything of the Rosaires. 
I did not go to see them; I did not mean to go to see them. 
I resolved to take heart of grace, and think as littleas might be of 
my much-changed first love. For I began now to take it for 
granted that Athena Rosaire was changed. At all events, if she 
wished to see me she could find some way of letting me know; I 
did not mean to seek her. I sometimes doubt the truth of all 
that we say about the ennobling influence of passionate love. It 
makes men ready to dare dangers and undergo sacrifices; but even 
this comes of a longing to be thought heroic by the woman one 
loves, and is only selfishness ina mask. Surely love makes men 
mean and grovelling sometimes. I never was mean enough to 
think that any one would slight me because I was no longer heir 
to a title and an estate, until I was prompted to suspicion by my 
love for Athena Rosaire. 

Now let me do myself justice even in this. I did not for a 
moment suppose that Athena was trying to marry for the mere 
sake of position and money. That I knew to be impossible; I 
never bestowed a serious thought upon it. But the idea which 
Mrs. Rosaire had put into my mind—that Athena might have 
some wild thought of devoting herself to Greece, and using money 
and influence in the cause of Greece—that did not seem to be 
improbable. My own memories of Athena when she was younger, 
of ‘ Attie Rosaire’ as I then called her, gave the idea strength and 
countenance. She was always a girl of romantic and impassioned 
nature, driven by generous impulse, possessed by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. I remember well her telling me once that the heroine 
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she most envied in literature was Byron’s Myrrha, just at the 
moment when she is about to fire the pile and give herself and 
her lover to destruction. At first I thought this mere romance ; 
but I remember becoming serious when she repeated Myrrha’s 


words :— 
Then farewell, thou earth ! 
And loveliest spot of earth, farewell, Ionia! 
Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 
Aloof from desolation. My last prayer 
Was for thee. 


And then she burst into tears. Soon she cast that mood away, 
and was bright and laughing again; but I remember being filled 
at the time with a strange sense of alarm at the thought of that 
sensitive and generous nature having to bear up against the rough 
prosaic business of unheroic commonplace life. Yes; let such a 
woman get some wild idea into her head and believe it the right 
one, and she is capable of flinging her happiness away. Anyhow, 
it is likely that during these long intervening years Athena’s 
memory of me would have faded into something very faint and 
colourless. I have no hold on her and no claim. She has for- 
gotten me. 

One thing I was certain of, and did not pretend to hide from 
myself any more. I loved her; I should love her always. 

Steenie and I rambled about Athens a good deal. The place 
had grown dull for me; let the sun be never so bright, I seemed 
to be always moving in a cold, grey, dreamlike, ghostlike atmo- 
sphere. We kad many acquaintances at the hotel and in the city. 
I knew most of the fellows at the foreign legations; had known 
some of them in other places; and at the hotel there were one or 
two special correspondents of London newspapers, just pausing in 
their flight: for some more stirring political centre; und there 
were English travellers. Among the company at the hotel whom 
we didn’t like, Steenie and I, were Mr. and Mrs. Pollen. Mr. 
Pollen was a man of money, and was travelling because he had 
nothing better to do. He and his wife went about Europe for 
the purpose of falling in with English men and women of position 
whom they were not likely to meet at home. They were, so to 
speak, gorged with money. Mr. Pollen was a stout man with a 
loud voice, who gave out all his opinions as if they were the 
utterances of an oracle; with the material difference, however, 
that Mr. Pollen’s utterances were always dogmas of the most un- 
mistakable clearness, He had a red face and starting eyes, and 
he wore a red tie. Mrs. Pollen was a sort of handsome woman: a 
showy, bright-eyed woman, with oppressively white shoulders, and 
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a strong savour of vulgar flirtation about her. Among the com- 
pany whom Steenie and I did like were Lady Lance and her 
daughter, Englishwomen; and Mr. Vlachos, a Greek. I had 
known Mr. Vlachos in old days, and had renewed my acquaintance 
with him. He did not recognise me at first, but at once remem- 
bered me when I told him my name. 

Mr. Vlachos was a stately gentleman, with a full white beard 
and moustache. He looked like a combination of medieval 
hermit and general of the First Empire. He wasan islander; came 
from an island of which he boasted that, although nominally under 
the sway of Turkey, it had never admitted the presence of a single 
Ottoman soldier. This was the truth. The island was a rocky 
steep: the cliffs rose sheer and bold from the waters of the prin- 
cipal harbour. It would have been a tough and dangerous piece 
of work to attempt to land soldiers there against the will of the 
bold and sinewy islanders; and the Turkish Government prudently 
let the place alone. Mr. Viachos had travelled much, and was 
well acquainted with England and English society. He spoke 
English perfectly. He was patriotic in his way; but he took a 
pessimist view of the existing condition of things. He had set up 
for his country a high and proud standard, and he felt perhaps too 
keenly the defects and demerits of her present statesmanship and 
statesmen. It was as if an American, with the traditions of 
Washington the patriot, found himself living among the wire- 
pullers of Washington the capital. Strangers were apt to mis- 
understand Mr. Vlachos sometimes, and to fancy that he was not 
a lover of his country because he did not admire everything that 
was done in his country’sname. Many of his own people detested 
him: they thought that he made little of the national aspirations, 
and did too much homage to strangers. He had not been success- 
ful in politics himself, and he had early quitted the field, and now 
looked on as a mere observer, naturally a little cynical. 

One of the places which I was specially fond of frequenting in 
Athens was the little square or place which encloses the Temple of 
Eolus. This square stands at the top of the street of A¢olus, and 
is just at the base of the Acropolis. One comes into a comparative 
quietude there if he has reached it from the ever noisy and chatter- 
ing bustle of Hermes Street or AZolus Street. On the other hand, 
a man coming down from the Acropolis finds this square, the 
Temple of olus, or Tower of the Winds, a sort of vestibule to the 
life of the modern Athens. The square is not level. It slopes 
somewhat steeply up from olus Street. On two sides it is sur- 
rounded by houses of the French pattern, with court and garden 
hidden behind yellow or pink walls. You can tell of the garden by 
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the trees that are seen above the walls. On another side isa builds 
ing which was oncea Turkish mosque, and which, with its rounded 
Mahometan roof, now crumbling into outward decay, gives an 
Oriental appearance to the little square, contrasting oddly with the 
French or Italian aspect of the yellow and pink habitations 
opposite. The fourth side is mainly occupied by some building 
which is either a barrack or a prison; for there are soldiers guard- 
ing its sombre gate, and other soldiers are constantly passing in 
and out. The middle of the square is an enclosure, cinctured 
by an iron railing, and within the enclosure are one or two fallen 
columns, and the still not quite ruined Temple of olus. The 
temple is a small octagonal tower, with a pointed roof, on 
which it seems a bronze triton once did duty as a weathercock ; but 
the weathercock has long since become the prey of the weather, 
and has gone no one knows how or whither. Underneath the roof 
a frieze runs round the tower, and on the frieze are sculptured the 
symbolic forms of the Winds, One ean trace the outlines of some 
of the figures distinctly, as they float with wonderful appearance 
of motion and of lightness round the tower dedicated to their airy 
presence. Men with keen sight can read the names of the winds, 
or at least the names of some of them, carved above the figures 
on the frieze. Some long lines chiselled into the wall of the 
tower represent all that remains of what was once a sundial. The 
place is often absolutely deserted, save for the soldiers going in 
and out of the barrack-like building, and the guardian of the 
temple, who is commonly to be seen recumbent on a fallen column 
within the railed enclosure. I never saw any one enter or come 
out of any of the private dwellings. The place seems to have no 
moving population of its own. People pass across it now and 
then ; a carriage drives through ; a stray visitor comes to look at 
the temple: the rest is silence. Yet close behind it on one side 
is the swarming, chattering, chaffering market-place. 

I know the spot well, and I am fond of it. My affection is 
partly for its curious loneliness in the midst of crowded life; for 
its strange blending of the modern and the antique—the French 
houses of to-day standing beside the ruin that reminds of Greece’s 
greatness and the mosque which tells of Turkish oppression. But I 
suppose I loved the place especially because it was first shown to 
me by Athena Rosaire. She taught me to love it in the old days. 

My faithful Steenie and I stood in this place one morning. 
We had been up early and had gone to Phalerum for a swim. 
Phalerum—the new Phalerum, the existing Phalerum, that is to 
say—is the bathing-place of Athens. It stands on the sea, one 
station nearer than Pireus. It is not far from the spot where 
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legend says the altar stands ‘To the Unknown God’ of whom Paul 
spoke ; but I never could find the particular altar; I dare say 
there may have been many such at one time. Phalerum is a 
pretty place with some handsome villa residences, a big hotel, 
and a very little open-air theatre, where in the season they play, 
not the dramas of Sophocles or even of Aristophanes, but those 
of M. Offenbach and M. Lecoq. It is a very gay and sprightly 
place in the bathing-time ; and I think the champagne in the hotel 
isthe very dearest and worst in the civilised world. As a place for 
the talking of scandal I don’t believe Simla could hold up its head 
for five minutes in comparison with Phalerum during the season. I 
am speaking now from old acquaintanceship, not present experi- 
ence; for the season was over when Steenie and I went to bathe; 
the big hotel was deserted; the little theatre was silent as that of 
Dionysus on the Acropolis, and only a few bathing-boxes remained, 
to tell of summer heat and of cool plunges in sunny waters. The 
Athenians had long given up the idea of bathing. Few people 
but our own care to plunge into the water, river or sea, after the 
fervour of summer is over: I have found floating baths on the 
Seine closed up the first day of September. But the waves of 
Phalerum were sparkling and delicious these beautiful mornings 
in October when Steenie and I bathed there. 

We returned to Athens by train. It was still early, but the 
beauty of the day had already begun to disappear. The skies 
were becoming clouded, and a little wind was rising and threatening 
to blow the dust into our eyes. In the world I think there is no 
place like Athens for dust when the wind blows; and at certain 
seasons it blows a great deal. Down in the broad valley beneath 
the Acropolis, where stand the few majestic pillars that alone 
remain of the temple to Olympian Jupiter, the dust sometimes 
rises in mighty columns like the sand of Sahara itself, and makes 
the wretched sight-seer fly for his life. The hour, therefore, 
seemed propitious for the quiet shelter of a place like that in 
which the Tower of the Winds is standing. Naturally we sought 
protection from the winds under the shadow of the Temple of 
Eolus. Who should befriend us at such a time if not he? _ 

‘That frieze isn’t good,’ Steenie observed, critically. 

‘No?’ 

‘Certainly not; not like some of those in the British 
Museum.’ 

‘ But is it quite fair, Steenie, to carry off all their best things 
to the British Museum, and then criticise disparagingly what we 
have left behind ?’ 

‘Still, if it is so—there you are, don’t you know. As for the 
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little tower, I have seen lots of such towers in England. The whole 
place is very like a little square I know down near Stepney.’ 

I had no time to argue the point, for Steenie’s attention was 
directed another way. 

‘ Look, look!’ he said : ¢ there’ s the girl we saw up on the what’s- 
its-name, Acropolis—you know!’ 

A carriage was crossing the square, and Mrs. Rosaire and 
Athena were in it. I should say that I had somehow omitted to 
tell Steenie that the girl we saw on the Acropolis was the ‘ Maid 
of Athens.’ If he had not been engaged in looking at her now 
he must have seen how embarrassed and awkward I became all at 
once. I would have avoided the carriage if I could, and yet I 
longed even for one word with Athena. 

There was no avoiding them, however; for Mrs. Rosaire saw us 
and stopped the carriage. 

‘Come, Steenie,’ I said, in tones of overdone cheerfulness and 
ease; ‘you are in luck; now’s your time; this is the Maid of 
Athens.’ I hurried him along with me up to that side of the 
carriage where Mrs. Rosaire was seated. 

‘Dear, bad Kelvin Cleveland, where have you been all these 
days? What can we have done to you?’ 

She gave me her dainty hand, and she held my hand in hers 
and pressed it tenderly. ‘ Athena, love, ask Kelvin what we have 
done to him that he will not come to see us.’ 

Athena turned to me. Her veil was down, but I could see that 
she hardly looked at me. She gave me her hand. 

‘We were expecting you,’ she said, ‘but I told mamma that 
you must be much engaged: there is so much to see in Athens.’ 

*I didn’t come to Athens for sight-seeing,’ I answered, rather 
sullenly I fear. ‘If I wanted that sort of thing I shouldn’t have 
chosen the month of October as the most favourable season.’ 

I am almost ashamed to say that I had a personal objection to 
being seen by Athena, and even by her mother, just then. We 
were very dusty, Steenie and I; and our hair had been wet, of 
course, and much dust had settled in it. My beard was powdered 
with dust; dust had made a lodgment in the corners of my eyes. 
We were dressed very carelessly, going out only for a swim; and 
I wore a very old pith helmet, which had seen service in its day. 
I can confidently recommend a pith helmet for the use of men 
‘travelling in Greece, but it does not always look becoming when 
it crowns a shabby old tweed suit and a dusty face. 

‘You will come to see us—this afternoon, won’t you?’ Mrs. 
Rosaire said earnestly. ‘And your young friend—do I know 
him? What a handsome face!’ she said to-me, in tones not so 
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low but that Steenie might have caught the words. I hastened 
to present him. 

‘IT am delighted to know you, Mr. Vale. I remember meeting 
your father once, in Constantinople. Iam afraid he must have 
forgotten me long ago. Athena dear, you remember Sir Thomas 
Vale? This is his son.’ nae 

I have little doubt that Mrs. Rosaire won Steenie’s heart at 
once by calling him ‘ Mr. Vale,’ and not treating him like a boy. 
Mrs. Rosaire always knew how to get on with boys. Meanwhile 
Steenie’s eyes were fixed upon Athena’s face, and his cheek had 
crimsoned. Athena smiled a bright welcoming smile, and I heard 
her say in a voice of comrade-like cordiality— 

‘Come round and talk to me, and tell me how you like Athens. 
What a pretty name !—Steenie Vale. I may call you “ Steenie,” 
may I not? It is so much prettier than “ Mr. Vale.”’ 

‘What shall I call you?’ Steenie’s assurance was resolute ; 
that is to say, the assurance of resolve. But there was a tremor in 
his voice all the same. 

‘Call me “ Attie.” We mean to be good friends, don’t we? , 
Her whole manner had changed: she was ‘ Attie Rosaire’ once 
again. What. had become of the melancholy, the stately distant 
reserve, which chilled and saddened me ? 

‘I do so want you, Kelvin Cleveland!’ Mrs. Rosaire said to 
me, with a sort of command in her tone which was meant to be 
friendly and endearing; ‘and I take it unkindly of you to stay 
away so long. Would you never have come if I bad not met you 
or sent for you?’ These latter words she made inaudible to our 
companions. 

‘ Never, I think, Mrs. Rosaire.’ 

‘Why not, Kelvin? What have I done ?’ 

‘ Well—everything is changed, you know. Where’s the use ? 
You told me . 

‘Yes; and you didn’t believe me; and you said you would see 
for yourself. Well: why don’t you see for yourself? or have you 
given in all at onee, and do you take things on my account of 
them? or do you not care?’ 

A groan escaped from me. Mrs. Rosaire looked round, 
alarmed. 

‘Well, you really must not be so neglectful of your friends,’ 
she said, speaking this time for the benefit of all ears. ‘I can’t 
have it, Kelvin. I want to show Lord St. Ives everything about 
Athens, and I must have your help. We are going up Pentelicus, 
and to Marathon and Megara, and all the old places, you know ; 
and I am not much of a guide, 
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‘But Athena is a perfect guide,’ I said, making a bold effort to 
bring myself into Athena’s notice ; ‘at least, I know that she used 
to be.’ 

*Yes; but Athena doesn’t know all the things that a man asks 
questions about. Lord St. Ives asks all sorts of questions that I 
can’t answer or she; and besides, we want some nice men with us, 
In short, we take you prisoner, Kelvin; aud we only release you 
now on parole. Don’t we, Athena?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, mamma?’ 

‘I was saying to Kelvin that we take him prisoner; he is re- 
quirirt, in fact, for some of our excursions ; and we shan’t release 
him even now unless he gives us his parole. Isn’t that our fixed 
resolve, Athena ?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ Athena said, and in an instant she was talking and 
laughing with Steenie once again. I surrendered, however, and 
promised to call on Mrs. Rosaire that very afternoon and to bring 
Steenie. I surrendered all the more readily because of the grow- 
ing chill and dust, which gave me an excuse for not keeping the 
ladies longer from the home to which they were returning. That 
was my excuse. In good truth I only wanted the opportunity to 
surrender, to come down from my high horse of sullen dignity, 
and go to Mrs. Rosaire’s house on any terms; see Athena on any 
conditions, were they never so servile. I saw that Mrs. Rosaire 
had some object in drawing me to her again; and I was sure that 
object was not merely my welfare or sheer need of my society. 
But I cared nothing about that; let her object be what it would, 
so long as it brought me into the same room with Athena Rosaire, 
that was all I cared for just now. One’s horizon is marvellously 
elastic ; it contracts with his condition. My horizon once spread 
so broadly out as to enclose the prospect of a life of love with 
Athena; now it had shrunk so much that I was made happy by 
the hope of spending a few hours in her society, even though it was 
not certain that she would direct half a dozen words tome. Yet— 
grant me but five minutes alone with her, or out of hearing of 
others, and Athena shall speak to me and give me some reason for 
all this. 

They had driven away, Mrs. Rosaire smiling and nodding to 
me; Athena smiling and nodding to Steenie. We two stood for 
a moment in silence. 

‘ Well, Steenie, what do you think of the Maid of Athens ?’ 

‘A perfect woman, nobly planned—as our friend Tristram 
would say,’ Steenie answered, with a laugh. But he was looking 
wistfully after the carriage. ‘I say, Kelvin, shan’t we go and see 
them this afternoon ?’ 
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CHAITER V. 
‘ATHENA, 


But for Steenie I might have had the chance I longed for that 
very afternoon. When we called at Mrs. Rosaire’s we found 
Athena alone. We were shown in without any ceremony. Visitors 
were always expected about that hour; and Athena was in her 
drawing-room. She was standing near a window as we came 
in, and I saw her profile before she turned at the announcement of 
our names. I never saw in any woman the grace and charm of 
movement that Athena had. She looked beautiful and statuesque 
as she was standing by her window among the ferns and flowers 
that made it a little conservatory; but when she moved towards 
us every motion was grace and health and flexibility. There was 
a look of anxiety in her face as she turned to receive us. Was 
she expecting Lord St. Ives? Was she disappointed on seeing 
us ? on seeing me? 

She came forward, however, with so sweet a smile that if 
Steenie had not been there I should have been brave enough to 
take her in my arms and ask her if she really, truly, did not care 
for me any more. Well would it have been for all of us if I had 
done so then! But I felt sure the warmth of the sunny smile was 
for my young companion and not for me. She asked us to be 
seated, and told us her mother would soon make her appearance. 
That was not to me an assurance of great encouragement. She 
asked Steenie some questions about the things he bad seen in 
Athens. 

I found myself left out in the cold. I had all the better 
opportunity of studying Athena’s appearance. I almost think it 
would have gratified me at that moment if I could have said to 
myself that she was not so beautiful a girl as she promised to be 
or as she used to be. But I could not say anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, she was much more striking in her beauty of 
face, and certainly of form, now than when I knew her in the old 
days. Although she was tall and stately she looked very young. 
A stranger would hardly have set her down as twenty years of age ; 
she was, as I knew, in her twenty-second year. She was dressed 
in a white, or rather cream-coloured, gown, made, as it appeared 
to me, all of lace—if such a garment is possible; I never was 
much good at descriptions of a lady’s dress. She wore a broad 
belt. made of closely-linked squares of antique silver; and she had 
bracelets made of Greek silver coins of a famous period. There was 
not the slightest affectation of Hellenicism in her costume, and yet, 
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what with the silver belt and the Greek coins and the soft creamy 
lace, she seemed a sort of illustration or embodiment of the spirit of 
Athens. At least, so I thought. She certainly had something of 
the form of a young Pallas. © 

As I was gazing at her while she talked to Steenie her eyes 
turned quietly upon me: her beautiful soft grey eyes, with a blue 
gleam in them. Her eyes rested on mine for a moment, and yet 
our glances had not met. When they did meet she looked 
abruptly away. 

‘I must show you my garden, Steenie,’ she said; ‘my own 
garden. Athens is not much of a place for flowers, and I am all 
the more proud of my own garden, made all by myself. It is not 
much of a sight in itself; but it is something to see so much of a 
garden actually at the back of a house in a street.’ 

‘Ob, but we have some first-rate gardens in London streets,’ 
said Steenie. Even his admiration of the Maid of Athens would 
not induce him to admit that there was anything to be seen out of 
London which London could not show to better advantage. ‘I 
know a garden at the back of a house in Brook Street, Hanover 
Square, which is full of the loveliest flowers. Oh! there are 
lots.’ 

‘Charming gardens, too,’ I said, ‘in the neighbourhood of 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. The trunks of the trees are a 
delightful soot-colour ; and the weeds grow in the open air.’ 

‘ You can grow anything in London,’ Steenie maintained, dog- 
matically, ‘if you only know how and take care.’ 

‘I don’t know anything of London except by reading Dickens 
and Thackeray,’ Athena said; ‘ but I shall be afraid to show you 
my poor little garden now, Steenie.’ 

‘It used to be beautiful,’ I said. ‘I saw it often long ago. I 
doubt if there is anything in Brook Street quite like it. Is it 
the same now ?’ 

‘Everything changes, I suppose, in so many years,’ Athena 
answered, coldly. 

‘It has improved, perhaps ?’ 

‘Do all things improve with years ?’ 

‘Some things decay,’ I said. 

‘Yes. But I have not allowed my garden to decay.’ 

‘No,’ I said, in a low tone, ‘ because you cared for it.’ 

‘I will show it to you, Steenie, no matter for your gardens of 
delight, your Babylonian hanging-gardens in London. We will 
look at it presently, when some people come and we can escape 
for a few moments.’ 

‘ May I see it? I asked. 
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‘Yes; but you have seen it so often already. It really isn’t 
changed at all, and mamma will expect you to stay and talk to 
people. We'll go and see the king’s gardens some day, Steenie. 
We have a lioness there.’ 

‘A lioness ?’ Steenie asked, with eyes of quickening interest. 

‘ Yes, a real live lioness. One poor old thing in a cage: our 
only attempt at an imitation of the Zoo. You see I have heard 
of your Zoo. The poor lonely dismal old lioness! I have often 
felt a wild longing to be able to let her loose. She seems to me 
like Greece herself: chained up in a royal garden.’ 

‘But Greece isn’t chained up,’ I said. ‘Greece is all right, 
isn’t she? Greece is free and has a king and a constitution all of 
her own making.’ I was inclined to be sarcastic at the expense of 
Greece, and for no other reason than because I was angered by 
Athena’s way of treating me. 

‘People who don’t feel much interest in Greece,’ Athena said, 
quietly, ‘are easily persuaded that she has all her heart could 
desire.’ 

* But, seriously, what does Greece want ?’ 

‘She wants her own flesh and blood ; she wants her provinces ; 
she wants the populations which are Greek to the heart’s core. 
She wants to see her brothers and sisters free from the rule of 
Turkish pashas or Turkish robbers—it is all the same thing. But 
I beg pardon; do pray excuse me; I know you wouldn’t care for 
all this. I didn’t mean to talk polities.’ 

Athena’s colour was heightened and her eyes sparkled. 

Just at that moment Lord St. Ives was announced. 

‘Is Lord St. Ives a sympathiser with the expansive claims of 
Greece?’ I asked. Athena bestowed on me one half-glance of 
surprise and something like pity. I felt inclined to curse myself 
for having said such a stupid thing. As-if to punish me she gave 
Lord St. Ives a welcome of the sweetest cordiality—positively a 
sort of tenderness in it, I thought. 

Mr. Vlachos, my old Greek friend, my son of the untamed 
island, was next announced. He came in with a profound bow, 
and, going to Athena, he took her hand in his and bent his white 
moustache over it and kissed it in a courtly way. 

We began to talk about general matters: the weather, the 
prospect of European disturbance, Eastern conferences, —— 
what not. 

‘My dear Mr. Vlachos,’ Athena said, ‘ we really must ot bore 
Lord St. Ives and Mr. Cleveland with our Greek politics.’ 

‘You are a true daughter of Greece,’ Vlachos said; and I 
thought there was something of pity as well: as of admiration in 
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his voice and his look. ‘They do well to call you “ Maid of 

Athens.” I believe you would sacrifice yourself for the city as 

freely as the girl in the tragedy of Euripides.’ 

‘She was a very happy girl,’ said Athena, ‘to be able to die 
for a great object.’ She spoke very quietly, but there was a light 
of full sincerity in her eyes. 

‘Only be sure,’ Vlachos said, gently, ‘that when you do make 
a sacrifice, or even run a risk, you are doing it for an object that is 
attainable and with the counsel of those who understand. Be sure 
of that, my dear young lady.’ He took Athena’s hand in his with 
an air of fatherly affection and with a genuine dignity worthy of 
a court. There was surely more than mere general good advice 
and compliment in his words and his manner. 

‘You have always lived in Athens, Miss Rosaire?’ Lord St. 
Ives asked. 

‘Yes; I was born in Athens; I have never lived anywhere 
else. I know Greece very well; I have been all over it many 
times; I don’t know much of any other place. I have been to 
Constantinople, but I know nothing of Europe; here we hardly 
think ourselves in Europe ; I know nothing of the West.’ 

‘ Not even of England?’ 

‘I have never been in England.’ 

‘ But you mean to go some day ?’ he said, in a voice which I 
thought had a tender appeal in it. ' 

‘Some day, yes, I suppose; but not yet. I shall go when I 
have a right to go.’ Then she suddenly stopped as if she had 
been saying too much. She went and sat at the piano. ‘Shall I 
sing you a Greek song, Mr. Cleveland?’ It was the first time 
she had spoken to me directly and of her own accord; and even 
now she addressed me as Mr. Cleveland. 

‘I shall be delighted, Miss Rosaire.’ 

She turned half round; I was standing at some little distance 
behind her ; and she looked up into my face with an expression of 
surprise. Why feel surprised? why turn on me a reproachful 
look ? Had she not chosen to call me ‘Mr. Cleveland’? Had 
she not distinctly marked out for me the position I was to take ? 

‘I suppose you like Athens more than any place,’ St. Ives said. 
I think he saw that she was embarrassed by something, and wanted 
to give a new turn to the conversation. 

‘Oh, I love Athens; I love everything in it: streets, hills, 
ruins, everything; I can put up even with the dust that you 
strangers are always grumbling against; I can stand even the 
professional politicians against whom Mr. Vlachos is always so 
fierce. But J confess that there come moments, perhaps in 
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the glare of the hot unwinking sun of summer, when I do seem to 
yearn for some lovely quiet English village with its old ivy-covered 
church, such as I have seen in dreams; or some brown Scottish 
moor, “ behind yon hills where Lugar flows”; or some deep misty 
Irish glen. Mr. MacMurchad said something delightful the other 
day about Ireland ; he spoke of her as the “land of the green 
valley and the rushing river.” Is not that a picture in words?’ 

‘ The words were not his,’ I said, a little sharply. 

‘No; he didn’t give them as his. He told me they were the 
description given by a great Irish orator.’ 

‘ They were O’Connell’s words,’ said Vlachos ; ‘ I knew O’Connell. 
I met him in London often.’ Mr. Vlachos had really met every- 
body worth knowing all over Europe during the last fifty years. 

‘ Well, whoever said the words,’ Athena went on, ‘ they bring a 
delightful picture to my mind, and I dream at night sometimes of 
being in Ireland or Scotland or England.’ 

‘You want rivers and foliage certainly, here,’ Lord St. Ives 
said. But Athena was not disposed to let any one find fault with 
Athens or point out its deficiencies but herself. 

‘ You will see glorious foliage on your way to Pentelicus; and 
if we have not rivers—I admit that Ilissus does want water—have 
we not the sea? Have you been to Phalerum ?’ 

‘I have been cautioned against bathing at Phalerum,’ Lord St. 
Ives said, earnestly ; ‘I have been told that the sea there gives 
people the ear-ache.’ 

‘Dear Lord St. Ives, what a thorough Briton you are—so 
terribly prosaic and practical and so easily taken in! ‘Who told 
you that story?’ 

‘I have been told that an eminent medical man has written a 
book about it.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire came in looking younger than ever, but keeping, 
I thought, rather studiously away from the windows. The sun 
hurt her eyes, she said. Many visitors began to come in; the 
servants brought the refreshment familiar to the social life of 
Athens—little vessels of jam and other such sweetmeats, and 
glasses of water. A hum of conversation allowed Mrs. Rosaire to 
exchange a few words with me in a sort of half-confidence. 

* You are a good boy, Kelvin, and it was nice of you to come. 
But you would always do as I told you, would you not?’ 

‘ Well, I am here,’ was my somewhat chill reply. 

‘Yes, I want you; I can’t do without you. I have set my 
heart on your coming with us to Pentelicus and Marathon and 
Mycenzx, and all sorts of places. I feel as if you were my son. 
Ah, if I had such a son !’ 
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‘What would you do with him?’ 

‘Try to keep him with me, as I am trying to keep you; and 
fail in the attempt, I suppose, as I am failing with you, Kelvin.’ 
She laid her hand lightly on mine. 

‘But you have not failed.’ I was softened, I must confess, in 
spite of myself. 

‘Thank you!’ The hand that rested on mine pressed it warmly 
and was then withdrawn. 

Athena had disappeared ; so had Steenie. I could hear their 
voices distinctly as they talked and laughed in the garden. I was 
carried back five years in life by the sound of Athena’s laugh. 
Thank Heaven that after all she still can laugh in that sweet, care- 
less, girlish way! I wish I could see her now; I should like so 
much. to see her in one of her old joyous moods. 

Lord St. Ives, I thought, would like to see her too. He was 
talking with Mr. Viachos and a young Massachusetts man, a 
Unitarian Minister from Boston, the Reverend Paul Hathaway. 
They were discoursing on the capacity and productiveness of the 
soil of Greece. I thought I could understand Lord St. Ives’s 
frequent glances in the direction of the windows looking on the 
garden, the windows through which came the sound of Athena’s 
laugh. It appeared as if he would soon disentangle himself from 
the conversation; and if he did he would surely make for the 
garden. I was malign enough to resolve to cut off that retreat. I 
went up and joined in the talk and addressed myself directly to 
Lord St. Ives. I brought fresh strength into the expiring parley, 
and I fancy Lord St. Ives saw that the effort to escape was hope- 
less for the moment. He resigned himself to the soil and the 
productiveness of Greece, about which he was really anxious to 
learn everything he possibly could; although he might have 
preferred to obtain his information at a time when instruction in 
that branch of knowledge did not spoil his chance of a talk with 
Athena in the garden and only a schoolboy near at hand to listen 
to what they two might have to say. He actually resigned him- 
self to fate, and gave up for the moment his glances at the 
window. 

‘ The grape, now,’ said Lord St. Ives; ‘you don’t do anything 
about the grape here as you might do. I don’t see why you 
might not make Greece really a grape-growing country. I don’t 
understand why Italy and Greece can’t make more of their wine- 
growing capacities. It isn’t want of capital, you know; at least, it 
isn’t that altogether. Nor it isn’t the soil.’ 

‘We have capital enough in America,’ Paul Hathaway said, 
‘and yet we don’t seem able to do much with our grapes in Cali- 
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fornia and Ohio; in the way of making wine, I mean. I am not, 
sorry for that,’ he added hastily; ‘I don’t want my country to 
grow wine. If I were a Greek I shouldn’t like Greece to furnish 
stimulants for those who love to intoxicate themselves.’ 

‘ All great countries produce stimulants,’ said Vlachos, senten- 
tiously: ‘France wine; England beer; I mean great as distin- 
guished from big countries. The United States will one day be 
great as well as big; then yours will be a wine-producing country. 
Wine goes with mind.’ 

Then the three set to debate this proposition, To Lord St. 
Ives the grape made into wine was an article of commerce, and he 
knew all about it. For the poetry of the grape and the wine it 
makes, for the poetic dreamings that are born of wine, Lord St. 
Ives cared nothing. He never bestowed a thought on the subject. 
He would as soon have thought of associating the poetic with 
valonia or tallow. To Paul Hathaway the sensuous properties of 
the grape when melted into wine were simply an abomination. 
Sobriety in man was to him the same as chastity in woman. 

Mr. Hathaway was what would have been called in other days 
an elegant scholar. He had studied at Cambridge in Massachu- 
setts, and had acquired there a culture in Greek and Latin of a 
high literary order, although not profound in the grammarian’s 
sense. He loved and enjoyed the Greek poets, and out of his love 
for them he came to love Greece as well. He was tall, thin, 
handsome, with pale cheeks and bright dreamy eyes. He had 
recently received charge of a ministry in Boston, and to be a 
minister in Boston would once have seemed the climax of his 
ambition and the crown of his hopes. But his health began to 
give way, and his congregation ordered him to travel, and he was 
lingering in Athens and would not leave its heat and dust and 
chills and bitter winds. 

Mrs. Rosaire looked up and saw our little group, and very likely 
fancied that Lord St. Ives was in a fair way to be bored by the 
conversation. She called him to her, and he went and stood behind 
her chair and they talked together. Very pretty and coquettish 
Mrs. Rosaire looked in her black dress with much lace adorning it, 
and with bracelets and bangles glittering and clashing on her 
arms. Her dress was short, and as she sat-in her low chair it 
showed pretty little slippers with silver buckles, and open-work 
stockings, and quite a foam of soft white gauzy petticoats. Mrs. 
Rosaire was always emphatic, if I may put it thus, in her lace 
petticoats, and to-day they formed a little surf and froth of white 
wave-crests round her feet. Any one who saw her as she leaned 
back to whisper into Lord St. Ives’s ear, thereby showing more and 
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more of foamy lace-fringe, might have fancied she was doing a 
little bit of coquetry on her own account. 

Athena and Steenie came in from the garden, still talking and 
laughing like a pair of children. 

‘Don’t they all seem stupid, these fellows?’ Steenie said to 
her, designating with a gesture the group of us who were discuss- 
ing the productive capabilities of Greece. 

‘I suppose they like it,’ Athena whispered, not so low but that 
I could hear the words. ‘They take their pleasure very sadly, as 
your friend Mr. Tristram would say.’ 

She had already, then, caught up this saying of ours from 
Steenie. Steenie took it from me; and now she seems to enter 
with delight into its mild humour. She had evidently taken to 
Steenie in a wonderful manner ; not wonderful, by the way, for 
everybody must like the boy; but still, unexpected in her who 
usually seems to have so little care for pleasant trifling of any 
kind. I owed Steenie some gratitude, for he had enabled me to 
see that Athena was not really quite so much altered as I had 
believed at first. She could be a girl again, and laugh her girlish 
laugh. Had she perhaps only changed to me? 

We remained almost to the very last. Steenie would not 
come away; and I myself, I hung about the room hoping 
something would happen which would show me Athena in some 
new light. 

‘You promised me a Greek song,’ I said. We were standing 
near together, Athena, Steenie, and I. 

‘I will sing it now if you like,’ she answered. 

‘Do you really speak Greek?’ Steenie asked her. It seemed 
to him something out of the nature of things that a handsome 
young Englishwoman should really and truly talk Greek. 

‘Why, Steenie, Greek is almost my native tongue; I never 
learned Greek any more than I learned English.’ 

‘And all the awful declensions and tenses and things, the 
accents and particles, and all the rest of it ? I couldn’t learn them, 
I know; I didn’t think anybody but Greeks could.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Athena, ‘ but I am a sort of Greek.’ 

‘You are the Maid of Athens,’ Steenie said, boldly. She 
coloured slightly, but seemed not ill pleased. 

‘Athena,’ said her mother, looking suddenly up, ‘come and 
arrange with Lord St. Ives about Pentelicus. Come, Kelvin, and 
help us to talk over things.’ 

There would clearly be no Greek song for me that day. SoI 
took my leave, and Steenie had to come with me.- I promised to 

lend any helping hand needed for the ascent of Pentelicus, which 
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is not exactly an arduous or perilous task, but excused myself for 
not being able to stay any longer. 

‘ Then we'll let you know what we arrange,’ said Mrs. Rosaire, 
‘and we'll count on you.’ 

‘Come and see me to-morrow, Steenie, won’t you?’ Athena 
said to the boy as he was going out. Steenie was rapid in his 
movements everywhere, and he had passed through the heavy 
curtain which served as a doorway from this room into an ante- 
chamber before I had quite taken leave of Mrs. Rosaire. Just as 
I raised the curtain I heard Athena say, with something like a 
sigh— 

‘I do so like that boy.’ 

‘Seems a nicish sort of boy,’ Lord St. Ives observed. 

‘He makes me feel so young—so young!’ Athena said. 

‘ My dear child!’ her mother exclaimed ; and then I heard no 
more. 

But I thought I could see Athena as ina picture ; could see her 
in an attitude of drooping weariness, with unsatisfied aspirations 
turning already into disappointment, saddening in the deeps of her 
eyes. 

T went to see Mrs. Rosaire almost every afternoon for some 
following days. I tried to study Athena with the eyes of a calm 
observer. When she spoke to me, which was not often, she spoke 
in tones of quiet friendliness ; not encouraging, not repelling, all 
the less encouraging perhaps for that very reason. I could not 
understand her. If I were free to form any hope from the fact 
that she did not treat me exactly as she treated all the rest, then 
indeed I might give my soul some comfort ; for as far as I could 
see I was the only man frequenting the house with whom she 
did not sometimes hold secluded and mysterious conferences. At 
first, when Lord St. Ives drew her away into a corner of the room 
and talked with her in a low tone, I took it for granted that he 
was her acknowledged and accepted lover. But I saw other men 
do just the same thing other days, and saw them admitted to what 
seemed quite equal confidence. 

Mrs. Rosaire’s afternoon friends were a varied and hetero- 
geneous crowd of men and women. The men were predominant 
in numbers. The gatherings were cosmopolitan: England, France, 
Italy, America had their representatives. The Greek Prime 
Minister and the Greek leader of Opposition often met there. A 
change of ministry in Greece to-day can only mean the substitution 
of the leader of the Opposition for the leader of the Government. 
Not even in the years of rivalry between Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell, or Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, here in 
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_ England, was the struggle for leadership so strictly confined to 
the two men as in Greece. If Tricoupis went out Comoundouros 
must come in, and when the time came for Comoundouros to fall it 
was a matter of necessity that Tricoupis must rise upon his ruins. 
There was no help for it; no one even thought of any third man 
as a possible Prime Minister. When M. Tricoupis was out of 
office he lived in a very modest lodging over the Café Solon, on 
the Place of Concord; a combination of confectioner’s shop and 
coffee-house, in which the political gossips of Athens assembled 
and talked politics of evenings. I got into the way of going there 
myself sometimes, and had the honour more than once of saunter- 
ing in there arm-in-arm with the leader of Opposition. 

A statesman out of office was likely to be more often at Mrs. 
Rosaire’s than a statesman in office; partly, perhaps, because he 
had more time on his hands, but partly too, I fancy, because the 
general tone of society at Mrs. Rosaire’s was rather against than 
in favour of established government. There was one great bond 
of affinity binding us all together, and that was our common faith 
in the doctrine of nationalities. We settled every perplexed 
political question by reference to the doctrine of nationalities. 
When I speak of perplexed political questions, I mean perplexed 
or perplexing for other people. Nothing ever perplexed us. How 
could it? Why should it? Had we not always our doctrine of 
nationalities? Some of the Greeks, to be sure, were a little 
distrustful of certain particular applications of this cherished 
principle of faith. They entirely approved of it when it applied 
to any Greek, or to any one choosing to call himself a Greek. In 
such cases they would have the principle rigidly and fearlessly 
maintained, and they would hold all who called themselves Greeks 
to be entitled to the full rights of independent nationality and 
the inheritance of Constantinople when the time should come. 
But they shook their heads over the idea of Sclavonic nationality, 
and condemned that idea as one which had no historical, ethno- 
logical, or political soundness in it. I observed, indeed, that we 
almost all of us shrank from the principle in some one particular 
case. A constant visitor at Mrs. Rosaire’s was young Sarsfield 
MacMurchad, whom I have already mentioned, an Irishman, 
who, having good estates and a grand old name—they once had 
an earldom in the family, but the title had been forfeited in some 
rebellion—had thrown himself into the cause of Irish nationality, 
and had been sent into Parliament. I observed that a good many 
of us smiled at his notions about the doctrine of nationality as 
applied to his country. We were wildly enthusiastic about 
Greece; but as for Ireland—c’est autre chose, as my friend 
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Tristram would have said. The members of our little group who 
most favoured Mr. MacMurchad and his ideas were Lady Lance 
and her daughter Nellie. Perhaps, however, as MacMurchad 
was a good-looking young fellow, reported to have property, the 
kindness of these ladies to him and his theories may have had 
something in it more than mere political sympathy. 

Lady Lance was round, short, plump, with hair already snowy 
white, although she was not very much stricken in years. She 
had cheeks as soft and blooming as the ripe side of a peach, and 
her grey eyes always twinkled with the light of curiosity. She 
wanted to know everybody and to be told everything. She 
thought everybody delightful, and was delighted with everything. 
She loved to think that the cause of Greece was dear to her, and 


_ that she was engaged in doing something to advance it. She was 


passionately fond of the Parthenon, and also of the Gaiety Theatre 
in London. She was enthusiastic about cremation, and often said 
she would be happy if only she could feel assured that Nellie 
would have her properly consigned to the furnace. ‘If it should 
be my fate to outlive Nellie,’ she said more than once, ‘ she may 
rely on me; I will never leave her until I have seen her with my 
own eyes reduced to ashes.’ These ‘ own eyes’ began to fill with 
tender tears, sacred to parental love and public duty. General Sir 
Hector Lance, her husband, had died too soon to be satisfactorily 
disposed of in this high Roman fashion. He had quitted the 
service of his Queen and country for ever, at a time when the 
pretty Nellie was still a mere infant, and before the attention of 
Lady Lance had been awakened to the beauty of the fire- 
worshipper’s principle in the business of burial. Lady Lance had 
much to make her happy. She had the cause of Greece, and, 
indeed, of all unsatisfied nationalities ; she had a limitless fund of 
admiration always at command; and she had the hope of cremation 
and the settled conviction in her own mind that after cremation all 
was done. For Lady Lance did not even hold with the agnostics. 
She did not approve of any admission of a doubt. The question 
of another world was settled for her, in the negative. 

Nellie Lance was a girl no one could help liking. She was 
pretty ; she was wild with animal spirits; she did not care three 
straws about any cause or any principles; she had no opinions 
about anything abstract, but she delighted in enjoyment and ad- 
venture ; and she was fond of all manner of physical exercises, 
especially where there was some danger in them. She read 
nothing; she knew nothing; her talk was chaff and slang; and 
yet somehow she was not vulgar, although very, very saucy, or 
what she would herself have called ‘cheeky.’ She called almost 
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all the men she knew by their Christian names. I heard her one 
day cry out across a whole room to Athena, who was standing 
in a corner absorbed in confidential and mysterious talk : 

‘Oh, I say, Attie Rosaire, how lovely you are looking to-day ! 
What do you do to make yourself look so handsome? I do so wish 
I was tall like that. Colonel Gillow—Sarsfield MacMurchad—do 
look at Attie Rosaire. Ain’t she a picture?’ Athena’s face 
coloured slightly and then lit up with a sweet, tolerating good- 
humoured smile. Every one liked Nellie Lance and put up with 
her ways. 

The Colonel Gillow to whom Nellie thus appealed was a tall 
man of fifty-five, with grey hair and a black moustache. He was 
one of a class which Nature appears to make by contract and to 
supply according to order to all countries which have a cause. I 
have met him and his pattern in various parts of the world. I 
have seen him in Bucharest and Belgrade and in Havana. The 
jingle of his spurs is heard through all the political din of either 
hemisphere. He is the warrior who has served at some uncertain 
time in the English army, and on the strength of that experience 
is eady to offer his bright sword to the cause of any struggling 
nation. He does not seem to get employed often; he usually 
sticks out for some rank in the service which those whom he seeks 
to serve are not willing to confer. Ido not believe he is a mer- 
cenary creature; I fancy he is in his way sincere, and is always 
under the impression that he is qualified to help the oppressed. 
Colonel Gillow had come out to Athens at a time when there 
appeared some likelihood that Greece would strike into the war 
between Russia and Turkey, and he had remained there since. 
He was full of plans for the construction of new engines of war, 
and had invented various torpedoes of an entirely novel kind, on 
which he was always endeavouring to induce the Greek Govern- 
ment to experiment. His special dislike was near him at this 
moment. Colonel Gillow’s present aversion was an English 
member of Parliament representing a manufacturing constituency 
in the North, Mr. Hunn. 

Mr. Hunn was laying down the principle that the great thing 
for Greece would be to get a new loan on good terms and set about 
making roads. 

‘Did you ever see such roads, sir?’ he asked, turning to the 
brave colonel. ‘ Why, when they do begin a road, Colonel Gillow, 
as you may see in the Peloponnesus, if you go inland from Nauplia 
—when they do begin a road it has half crumbled away, the part 
they are at, before the rest of it is begun. I never saw anything 
like it, The red clay crumbles away like old bread ’—Mr, Hunn 
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made a motion of crumbling with his fingers—‘ and they don’t 
seem to have any notion of how to keep it together.’ 

‘Why should they make roads, sir?’ Colonel Gillow asked, in 
lofty scorn. ‘ Are they to make roads to enable your protégés the 
Turks to occupy the country more easily? What Greece wants, 
sir, is soldiers, not roads. When she has got her frontier, sir, she 
can make her roads then, if she likes.’ 

Mr. Hunn vainly endeavoured to explain that the Turks were 
in no sense to be considered as protégés of his; that he was a 
Radical member from the North of England and detested Turks 
as much as he did Tories ; but Colonel Gillow would have none of 
it nor of him. 

‘I say, Kelvin, when are you going to take me to see the Par- 
thenon by moonlight?’ Nellie Lance asked of me, seizing me by 
the coat lest I should escape her. ‘ You said you would, you know.’ 

‘ Whenever Lady Lance can come.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be more jolly to go without mamma; a few of 
us, you know—young chaps? Mamma don’t care about the moon 
or the Parthenon ; no more do I, but I like the fun.’ 

‘But Lady Lance wants to go.’ 

‘Well, look here, Kelvin—oh, I mean Mr. Cleveland, or Cap- 
tain Cleveland. Are you Captain Cleveland ?’ 

I explained that I had given both the military and the neval 
authorities a fair chance of raising me to the rank of captain, and 
that both services alike had neglected to avail themselves of it. 

‘Never mind; I like you all the same, if you take me to the 
Parthenon by moonlight. Look here, can’t you take mamma some 
other night—you two alone?’ 

‘I should like that of all things.’ 

‘Yes; and a lot of us young people will go first. Let’s put 
mamma off until next week.’ 

‘ But there won’t be a moon next week.’ 

‘Oh, I say, Kelvin, how do you know? You don’t profess to 
be a prophet, do you? How could you know anything about the 
goings on of the moon in Greece?’ 

‘I venture to prophesy, Miss Lance, that those who go up the 
Acropolis any night next week between eight o’clock and midnight 
will not see a moon.’ 

‘Never mind; it will do for mamma just as well; and she'll 
have forgotten all about it meanwhile. When shall we go?’ 

‘I think we must have Lady Lance,’ I said, gravely. 

‘Very well, if you think so; I don’t mind ; mamma’s a dear; 
she hardly ever scolds me; only let us go soon. What nights in 
the week does the moon come out in Athens? and how do you get 
to know ?’ 
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‘A QUARREL, BUT NOTHING WHEREFORE.’ 


Wuen Mr. Vlachos was in Athens he passed the greater part 
of his evenings in the smoking-room of the hotel where I was 
staying. After dinner-time, it should be said, we smoked all over 
the place more or less; but the apartment supposed to be con- 
secrated to what Tristram would call ‘the Indian weed’ was a 
little hall or court opening out of the great hall which one reached 
after he had ascended the flight of steps leading from the street. 
This inner hall was semicircular in shape, had benches like 
Turkish divans arranged around the walls; it had a mosaic pave- 
ment and a fountain of various-coloured clay in the centre, and 
gold fish sporting in the basin of the fountain. The place had an 
agreeable and Eastern look about it, and the cool plash of the 
fountain was pleasant as long as the days remained hot and the 
sun maintained its glare. Now the nights at least were already 
growing chilly, and many of the smokers deserted this hall and 
sought the warmth of inner rooms. 

-.As I passed in one night I saw Mr. Vlachos sitting in this 
deserted chamber alone. He was an odd sort of .man, and, 
although generally talkative, he had his occasional fits of silence, 
when he would only answer with a chilling bow to any remark a 
stranger or even an acquaintance might offer. He did not seem 
to have.-many friends in the common meaning of the word. Dis- 
appointed men seldom leave themselves many friends. I do not 
believe that the world turns from the disappointed man: it is 
rather the disappointed man who commonly turns from the world. 

I thought Mr. Vlachos was in one of his silent moods, and was 
about to pass him with a salute. I liked the old man, and his 
shrewd talk always refreshed me. He signed to me to come and 
take a seat beside him. 

‘ Where’s the boy ?’ he asked. 

‘Steenie is on an expedition with somebody somewhere. 
Steenie has friends already everywhere.’ 

* Fine bright boy,’ Vlachos said. ‘I like him; I like English 
boys as a rule; because they are boyish.’ 

‘We have rather an impression at home that they are not 
boyish enough now.’ 

‘Oh yes; look at our Greek lads; our Greek children even; 
in Athens, I mean, They are stuffed with education, they are 
crammed with politics before they are well out of long clothes. 
They are prepared for some post under Government when your 
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young fellows are only beginning to be any good at cricket. I am 
speaking of Athens, mind. People are slow and stupid enough in 
the country places. Look at some of the representatives they send 
up to the Chamber here. I know a fellow there who goes in now 
for being au authority on foreign politics, and until he was sent to 
Athens he never saw anything outside his own fields except once 
when his mule ran away with him and carried him into another 
parish. Have you seen the Rosaires lately ?’ he asked, abruptly. 

‘I was there this afternoon.’ 

‘I love Athena Rosaire,’ Vlachos said, after a moment’s silence ; 
‘I have known her since she was an infant ; I was a warm friend 
of her father; and I wish the girl would keep out of political 
plottings and conspiracies. Mischief will come of it, mark my 
words.’ 

‘But come now—plottings and conspiracies? You don’t really 
think such things are going on ?’ 

‘Yes, Ido; Iam sure of it. She doesn’t consult me, but I 
know all the same. Has she not told you? Has she not tried to 
draw you in? I took it for granted that the very first time she 
spoke to you she would not miss the chance of enrolling such a 
promising recruit.’ 

His words hit me hard. Athena does not care enough about 
me even to think me worth a word of political confidence. At that 
moment I felt as if I should gladly become a Nihilist if thereby 
I could satisfy her that I was worth something. Mr. Vlachos was 
watching the expression of my face as if he were actually following 
my thoughts. 

‘But what is there to plot and conspire about now?’ I asked. 
‘They can’t want to overthrow the dynasty? This king does as 
well as another.’ 

‘No; you are not in it quite,’ Vlachos explained, with a grave 
smile. ‘I presume it is something of this kind: there are many 
of our patriots here who are convinced that if they could only get 
the country into a war with Turkey the Western Powers and 
Russia would take care that Greece came safely out of it. They 
blame the king for not taking this view of the matter and boldly 
plunging into a war. And they think, perhaps, that something 
might be done to force the hand of the Government as Garibaldi 
forced the hand of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel. Now don’t you 
begin to see at all?’ 

‘But how could this be done?’ 

‘ Well, there are many ways. Take one. Why not an expe- 
dition of patriotic Greeks and foreign sympathisers to cross the 
Turkish frontier and attempt to occupy one of the provinces 
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which we claim as ours? Could the Greek Government abandon 
‘them to the Turks? Nothing of the sort; no Government here 
would dare to do so: the very paving-stones of Athens would rise 
in revolt. The Government would have to send troops across the 
frontier. So far good. Very well; then comes the question, Would 
England, or France, or Russia look on and let Turkey destroy 
Greece as Turkey is still unfortunately well able to do? Would 
your countryman Hobart Pasha be allowed to bombard Athens ? 
That is the question. Our patriots say not ; Athena Rosaire says 
not, I dare say. See if something of that kind be not tried before 
very long; and see if that girl is not in it; and see, too, if it does 
not all get known in Stamboul long before the patriots and the 
foreign sympathisers are ready to move.’ 

I began to think there was much appearance of truth in what 
my old friend was saying. Here at least was some suggested 
explanation of all the mysterious confidences which were going on 
at Mrs. Rosaire’s, morning, noon, and night. 

‘But surely all these strangers, these English, and Irish, and 
Americans that one meets at Mrs. Rosaire’s, they can’t be mixed 
up in this business ?’ 

‘Why not ? Was not half Europe mixed up in the Garibaldian 
plots? Did not all your great men busy themselves about Greek 
independence ? The patriots are right enough in thinking that the 
world is full of people who are ready to burn their fingers for the 
pleasure of pulling other people’s chestnuts out of the fire. If your 
hat blows off in the street—one’s hat is apt to blow off in the 
streets of Athens—don’t you see half a dozen persons fly to pick 
it up for you? Besides, in this case it is not Greece alone: there is 
the beautiful English girl.’ 

‘But Lord St. Ives, for example—could he be in this sort of 
business ?’ 

‘TI don’t know: why not he as well as my Lord Byron and my 
Lord Cochrane? Cochrane drove a hard bargain, though; there 
wasn’t quite so much romance about him as about Byron. I should 
think if Athena asked my Lord St. Ives to throw himself from the 
top of the Parthenon he would doit. I dare say if I were forty 
years younger I would cross the Turkish frontier to oblige her, 
even though I had as little faith in the expedition as I have now. 
What surprises me is not that young men should be in it, but that 
you should not be in it.’ 

‘T never heard anything about it—she never asked me.’ 

*No? Not yet, that is. She will ask you some day.’ 

*I doubt it.’ 

‘Qh yes: and you will join. I can see it all. You are very 
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wise and prudent and cool talking here with me, a dull old man ; 
but wait until Athena asks you, confides in you, puts it to you 
whether you will fall back from an enterprise on which she has set 
her heart and in which St. Ives and Constantine Margarites and 
all the rest of them are going to risk their lives to please her—see 
if you will hold back then.’ 

I wonder if Vlachos could have known the impression his 
words were making upon me? If he had been anxious, for some 
perverse reason or other, to make me stake my soul and body on 
the most insane scheme the hysterical patriotism of woman could 
devise, he could not have taken a better means to do it. So, then, 
I am not thought worthy to be admitted to Athena’s confidence ? 
These other men are her heroes and her soldiers; she will send 
them out to do her bidding, and to die if chance will have it so: 
and I am not even thought of as one of the chosen band! I felt 
moved by all the scorn Vlachos himself could have felt for such 
idle schemes, and yet as passionately anxious to bear a part in them 
as though I were a descendant of Miltiades. I felt as jealous of 
the share others were allowed in the conspiracy as Victor Hugo 
assumes Kanaris to have been jealous of Navarino, because the 
Turks were beaten and he was not there to strike in. ‘ Athena 
shall know,’ I said to my own heart, ‘ that I am not quite blind ; 
she shall know that I understand her.’ 

But Lord St. Ives? Was he a man to be mixed up in 
romantic schemes for the enlargement of the boundaries of 
Greece? He was interested in Greece as a statistician and a 
parliamentary politician ; he was a county member as well as an 
elder son. He knew a great deal about everything, and he lived 
to learn. He could talk to everybody, and he asked questions of 
all around. He took careful notes and delighted in averages 
and calculations. He aimed at precise accuracy. When he 
visited the British Legation he positively set the secretaries and 
attachés wild with his pertinacious curiosity. He asked for infor- 
mation off-hand on subjects connected with Greek industry and 
commerce whereof they after years of residence had never even 
taken thought. He wanted to be told in a moment the exact 
value of the currant or olive crop in this or that district or island 
during some particular year. He wanted to know what had been 
the average of the school attendances throughout the Peloponnesus 
in the last three years. It would be satisfactory to him if they 
could kindly inform him how many kilométres of road had been 
made in the whole of Attica in the ten years ending in December 
1880. Lord St. Ives always knew enough on each particular 
subject to be able to fit in any collection of details which he was 
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lucky enough to get hold of ; whereas in the minds of most other 
Englishmen in Athens the very framework of general knowledge 
wherein to insert the particulars had not yet been constructed. 
He knew the history of classic Greece fairly well, and he had not 
entirely forgotten his Homer and his Sophocles. But it was not 
classic Greece he cared for; and he told me he was often in doubt 
whether the country would not have got on better if it had never 
had a Homer and a Sophocles, What interested him was the 
Greece of the present—that is to say, the country which he saw 
spread out before him, with so many millions of population; so 
many acres of cultivated and so many more of uncultivated soil ; 
so many national schools with such and such an average attend- 
ance of scholars; so much tonnage of mercantile marine. If it 
could be shown to him that this living practical and prosaic 
Greece would be the better for having what we called her rightful 
boundaries restored, then Lord St. Ives would have been in favour 
of the enlargement of her boundaries, just as he would be for the 
blasting of a rock which stood in the way of the free navigation of 
a river. But he cared nothing for what we called the national 
aspirations of Greece. Even the living Greece he saw before him 
was not the living Greece which Athena Rosaire saw, and for which 
she would have been willing to die. 

Any one who knew England would have seen after the shortest 
acquaintance with him what place destiny had marked out for 
Lord St. Ives. He was formed to be first aun Under-Secretary and 
then a Secretary of State. The place of Prime Minister was 
beyond him; unless, indeed, in advanced years and by virtue of 
territorial influence he should get to be accepted as Prime Minister 
with the easy work of leadership in the House of Lords, while some 
statesman of really first-class capacity governed the country from 
the House of Commons, But he was cut out to be the head of a 
department. I could already hear him expounding some complex 
question to the House of Commons, setting out figures and facts 
and averages and statistics and calculations in the driest light and 
with the ease and fluency of sand passing through an hourglass. 
I could see him standing at the table in front of the Treasury 
bench and extracting with well-ordered touch all the information 
necessary to his case from his mass of documents which would 


have bewildered any mind less regulated. No eloquence there, you 
may be sure; to Lord St. Ives eloquence seemed a thing like 
poetry—to be employed for the amusement of those who had 
time for such relaxation. He is studying Greece now; and 
not so much Greece as the Greek Question. He will give the 
result of his inquiries and his observation to the House of 
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Commons some day; and he will produce a great effect, and will 
be regarded as having disposed once for all of the dreamers and 
the dithyrambists, 

Can Athena Rosaire expect that such a man will enter into any 
of her schemes for the satisfaction of the legitimate aspirations of 
Greece? I think not. But I bear in mind that Athena has two ° 
objects: one to help the cause of Greece, and the other to become 
influential in order that she might do something or other to 
punish her father’s enemies. Why might not Lord St. Ives have 
to do unconsciously with this part of her purpose? He would 
have a great position some day; his wife would be one of the 
foremost women in England. I read the riddle this way for my- 
self: the great marriage is Mrs. Rosaire’s idea ; the Greek part of 
the business is Athena’s own. Athena puts up with her mother’s 
project and perhaps with Lord St. Ives; but her own heart is set 
upon her hopes for Greece. She would accept Lord St. Ives if she 
could feel sure that he would fali in with her project in that way. 
But she must surely see that he is not the man for Greece; for her 
Greece. 

Was he in love with her? I thought so; I felt sure of it. 
From many talks I had with him on various subjects, I came to 
the conclusion that under all his husks and hulls of statistics and 
parliamentary opinions there was a manly and a loyal nature, and 
that if he loved Athena he would rather marry her than take the 
daughter of a duke to wife. Besides, if he were inclined to 
calculate on such a subject, he must have thought that Athena 
would make a splendid wife for an elder son who was also 
Secretary of State. The very romance of her life in Greece, 
severed until full womanhvod from the country of her people, 
would lend new attractions to her in the society of London. Once 
she gave her soul to English politics and parties she would be the 
true helpmate of a capable and ambitious statesman. At all 
events his admiration for her was open and unconcealed ; and thus 
far he had not had reason to feel discouraged. Mrs. Rosaire went 
openly with him. She flattered him in a delicate and discreet, 
way; she fondled him; affected to treat him as quite a boy, with 
whom one might say and do anything ; she kept herself safe from 
any appearance of running after him with an eye to match-making. 
Indeed, for some days she had taken to a plan of gently with- 
drawing Athena from his company, and putting some other man 
in her daughter’s way. I understood all this, not because I was 
brighter than any one else, but because I had had personal 
experience of it all before. 

Lord St. Ives, then, I took it for granted, was the object of 
Mrs. Rosaire’s plans. Who was Athena’s hero? Who was to 
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work for her in the cause of Greece? I studied her ways with all 
the men around her, and I could not discover him. She was 
sweet and frank and friendly to all of them. There were times 
when I felt a pang of fierce jealousy as I saw her bending her 
head while young Sarsfield MacMurchad poured some eloquent 
words into her ear, and I said to myself in bitterness, ‘ Of course, 
of course; anybody with an oppressed nationality! Why am I 
an Englishman who is not oppressed? Why, oh why, am I an 
oppressor?’ But then again I saw her in equally close converse 
with Paul Hathaway ; and assuredly his pale cheek flushed and 
his eyes glittered whenever she was near him. Once when she 
laid her hand kindly, almost fondly, on the shoulder of old Vlachos, 
I found the blood rushing angrily to my head, until I remembered 
that Vlachos might well have been her grandfather. In good 
truth, I was jealous of every one who touched her hand; of the 
dog whom she petted; of the Greek cause which she loved; of 
the mother whom she kissed ; of the wind that kissed her. 

I remained silent, turning these thoughts over in my mind as 
I smoked. Mr. Vlachos, too, said nothing for some few minutes. 
When I glanced up once I saw that he was looking fixedly at me. 
It seemed to me as if there was an expression of sympathy or 
commiseration in his look. Can he have any idea of my feelings 
towards Athena Rosaire ? Would it be in the least degree sur- 
prising if he had? 

Steenie came in: we heard him leaping up the marble stairs 
from the street, chattering and laughing at every step. He rattled 
into the smoking-room, and his bright noisy ways put an end to 
silence and dispelled melancholy. He was just beginning to give 
us an account of his evening’s amusements when Mr. Pollen made 
his appearance. Mr. Pollen was in evening dress, and was smoking 
a big cigar. I have already mentioned Mr. Pollen, a travelling 
Briton with a red face and, in the forenoons, a red tie. Now he 
displayed a vast cracked breast-plate of shirt-front, with a huge 
solitaire blazing in the middle of it. I have a foolish prejudice 
against a man who wears a huge solitaire. Such an adornment 
always, to my mind, makes its wearer look like Polyphemus in 
evening dress. 

Mr. Pollen graciously patronised us. He told us where he had 
been dining—at some place to which he had been specially invited 
to meet the Marquis of something or other, who was having a look 
round Greece. The marquis, it appeared, hada grievance against 
Greece already. The officials at the Pirwus had kept him waiting 
too long at the Custom House ; and he had already lost all faith 
in the future of the Greek kingdom. 
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I had taken a strony dislike to Mr. Pollen from the beginning. 
He and his wife seemed to me to be of the very vulgarest order 
of the travelling British bourgeois. They had not been five 
minutes at the dinner-table, the first day I saw them, before they 
began talking in loud voices about various members of the House 
of Lords, with whom they appeared to be very intimate. Mr. 
Pollen never mentioned any one of these great personages without 
narrating some portion of a dialogue in whieh he had taken part, 
and the recitation of which tended to show how intimate and 
familiar he was with the particular noble personage concerning 
whom he was instructing the company. 

‘Yes; it’s too bad, sir; quite too bad, the insolence of these 
petty Greek officials, Mr. Viachos. Something ought to be done 
about it. I spoke to Granville the other day in London on this 
very subject. I said, “ My dear Granville, you will set all the 
Englishmen who travel in the Levant against you if you don’t 
snub these Greek fellows.” He assured me—“I give you my 
word,” he said, “my dear Pollen, that I was saying the same thing 
myself only the other day to Gladstone. I'll tell him what you 
say, my dear Pollen; but he’s such a Philhellene.” These were 
Granville’s very words ; and you should have seen how he laughed.’ 

‘ At what did my Lord Granville laugh ?’ Mr. Vlachos gravely 
asked. 

‘Oh, don’t you know?’ Steenie saucily interrupted, with a 
side-glance at Mr. Pollen. 

‘ Why, of course he laughed at Gladstone’s Philhellenism. It 
is, you know, between ourselves, confounded nonsense.’ 

‘Mr. Gladstone’s opinions, or Philhellenism in general?’ Mr. 
Viachos put his question with a melancholy dignity which might 
have checked Mr. Pollen, but did not. 

‘Oh, the whole thing, youknow. It’s utter nonsense. Nobody 
can be a Philhellene who has ever been in Greece. I take it that 
is so, Mr. Vlachos; eh?’ 

‘ Mr. Gladstone has been in Greece,’ Vlachos coldly observed. 

‘But he doesn’t know anything about it. I could tell him 
some things about Greeks and Greek patriots that would open bis 
eyes. My dear Vlachos, I hope you won’t think me unkind if I 
say that everything in Greece is humbug; mere humbug.’ 

The old Greek’s handsome face flushed for a moment with 
anger; but he soon controlled himself, and took refuge from his 
assailant in mere contempt. He bowed quietly and said nothing. 

Just at that moment two ladies passed: they looked at us in 
a hesitating way, and then went by towards one of the reading- 


rooms, 
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‘It’s Nellie Lance and her mother,’ Steenie said, jumping up; 
‘T’'ll go and talk to them.’ He scampered off; I was very glad to 
get him out of the way. 

My patience with Mr. Pollen was quite exhausted. I had not 
been in the best of humours all day, to begin with; and his last 
impertinence was more thanI could stand. I felt, too, that it con- 
cerned me as an Englishman much more than it did Mr. Vlachos, 
a Greek. It was nothing to Vlachos if an Englishman happened 
to disgrace his country by manners like those of Mr. Pollen. I 
renewed the conversation in a tone which at some effort I made 
deliberate and quiet. 

‘I hope,’ I said, addressing Mr. Pollen, ‘ that you won’t think 
me unkind if I say that you are a vulgar blackguard.’ 

Mr. Pollen’s cheeks grew almost as red as his afternoon neck- 
tie, and each of his eyes outglared the blaze of his solitaire. 

‘ Sir—sir,’ he stuttered out, ‘ what —what—what do you mean ? 
Did—did—did you speak to me?’ 

‘Certainly I did. Allow me to explain. Any man who insults a 
venerable gentleman like my friend here by telling him that 
everything in his country is humbug must be a vulgar blackguard. 
Now you have done this; and therefore you must be a vulgar 

blackguard. Don’t you see?’ 


He bounced up from his chair. 
‘Give me your card, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You shall hear 


from me; you shall pay for this. We are not in England now, 
sir; and you must give me satisfaction.’ 

‘Certainly. I expect to hear from you; otherwise I should 
think you a coward too; and I don’t suppose you are that.’ 

I handed my card to Mr. Pollen. Mr. Pollen clutched it, 
dropped it, picked it up again, and left the room. 

‘You ought not to have taken any notice of him,’ Mr. Vlachos 
remonstrated. ‘It was my affair altogether. Me and my country 
he tried to insult. But he could not offend me.’ 

‘Quite right from your point of view; but I look on him as 
having disgraced my country, and I am not going to stand that. 
I’m very glad to be in a place where one can fight ; I’m not sure 
that we haven’t made a big mistake in England in abolishing the 
duel altogether. I think it kept fellows in good manners,’ 

Steenie broke in upon us. 

‘I say, old chappie, come along! Nelly Lance and the old 
lady—her mother, I mean—they want us to go up to the Acropolis 
and see the whole show by moonlight. Other fellows are going 
too; and girls. You must come, Nellie says; and Lady Lance, 


too,’ 




















‘Certainly. I expect to hear from you.’ 
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‘ All right, Steenie ; I'll go.’ 

I was glad of the chance. I was anxious to escape from Mr. 
Vlachos’s remonstrances; and perhaps I should meet some man 
among Lady Lance’s party with whom I could arrange my absurd 
little affair. And then there was always one thought lurking in 
my mind which influenced everything I did—the chance of saying 
a word to Athena Rosaire. She might be of the expedition to the 
Acropolis. 

‘ Nothing must come of fhis,’ Mr. Vlachos said, in a low tone, 
as he pressed my hand. 

‘ Oh, nothing will come of it,’ I answered, carelessly. I confess 
that as I was leaving the house with Steenie to join our company 
of minions of the moon my heart sank somewhat. Am TI really 
and truly going to fight an absurd duel with a vulgar Englishman 
who looks as if he had stepped right out of one of poor John 
Leech’s sketches ? What will Athena think of me when such a 
tale, let it end how it will, has to be told to her? Ye gentlemen 
of England who live at home at ease, and all ye ladies now on land 
in London, please to remember that a duel is not in other European 
countries the same anachronism and impossibility that it is in 
your peaceful and prosaic island. Even Englishmen themselves 
fight duels when they get under the influence of skies more ex- 
hilarating than their own. Some of us foreign correspondents 
have occasionally diversified the monotony of a slow campaign by 
a quarrel and a duel among ourselves. Therefore my duel was a 
very possible and not irregular sort of thing here in Greece. I 
certainly did not mean to do the slightest harm, if I could help 
it, to poor Pollen, for whom I was already beginning to make 
mental excuses; but I might be wounded myself and laid up for 
a month; or I might, look you, be killed. I was not troubled, 
however, with such forebodings as that—we never count on being 
killed—I was thinking of Athena Rosaire and of what she would 
say when she came to hear—she with her high unselfish purposes 
and her romantic dreams—what she would say when she came to 
hear that the man whom once at least she might have loved had 
sunk to the level of a smoke-room brawler and held his life of no 
better account than to risk it in a stupid duel with a cockney 
clown. 


( To be continued.) 
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(continwed.) 


The Duke of Kingslynn, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome : — 


‘No; I don’t think there’s anything of that sort with the Italian 
fellow. He seems wrapped up in his painting. I like him 
myself; though he is tremendously good-looking, he is neither a 
fool nor a flirt. He seems an awfully proud beggar, and keeps out 
of our way as much as he can. I think he is down on his luck; I 
suppose you know all about him. I should hope she’d as soon 
think of the groom. I mean to try, despite all you say, though I 
dare say youare right. She doesn’t care much for me, but then if 
she don’t care for anybody else we shall get along. I can’t put it 
in good language, nor look at her as the Italian fellow does when 
he reads em Tasso, but I would do anything in the world for her, 
and I don’t believe there’s another woman in the world like her. 
If she’s got any faults I don’t see ’em ; she may treat me like dirty 
boots if she like, I shall love her as long as I live.’ 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to the Duke of Kingslynn, Milton Ernest :— 


‘The true thing, my dear Vic., but women never care for it, and 
they do treat it like dirty boots ; and I’m afraid they prefer to be 
treated like dirty boots themselves—odd taste, but they are made 
so. I have heard much of the acute vision of love ; but love has 
always seemed to me to be as blind as ten thousand bats, and yours 
is no exception in cecity. However, God bless you, dear lad; go 
in and win if you can.’ 


The Duke of Kingslynn, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome 
(telegraphs) :— 
‘I’ve had my innings and I’ve made the duck’s egg. She 
won’t hear of it for a minute. I shall go and pot elephants. I 
am now off. Write me at London.’ 
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Mr. Hollys, Rome, to the Duke of Kingslynn, Guards Club, 
London (telegraphs) :— 
‘So awfully sorry. Don't go to Africa; you don’t want knife- 
handles. Go to Benderrick or Glenlochrie, and I will try and run 
over to you for a week up there.’ 


The Duke of Kingslynn, Guards Club, London, to Mr. Hollys, 
Rome (telegraphs) :— 


‘Very well. Young birds very strong this year. It’s no more 
the Roman than it’s the stable boy. You area good fellow, for 
you don’t say “I -told you so.” Come to Glenlochrie.’ 


Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco (writes) :— 


‘I have received yours with delight and gratitude, dear Father. 
I am concerned poor Tessa’s son has drawn a bad number ; conscrip- 
tion is hard on men, but harder stillon women. All the news of 
Florinella is charming tome. When I read your lines I hear the 
cicala boom, the maize stalks rustle, the chiw hoot; I smell the 
wild honeysuckle hedges, and the lemon flowers, and the dewy 
summer dawns ; when I go into the conservatories here I think I 
am walking in the Italian fields at sunrise in mid-June! Miladi 
is almost alone in the house now; her guests are gone, with the 
exception of a pretty child called the Lady Hermione, and of course 
the stately grandmamma. The young Duke has been refused by 
miladi, so the head-gardener tells me; he talks French well, and 
I have won his heart by suggesting to him your simple cure for 
his vines, which are afflicted in their hot-houses with what we call 
criptommia. It is certain the young Duke is gone. He behaved 
like a true gentleman to me; but he would never have suited 
miladi, who laughed at him, and plagued him, and plainly 
thought him a simpleton, which I do not think he was, though he 
had that awkward manner and clipped, bald speech which seems 
to characterise these young men of rank so far as I can judge by 
what I have seen in this house. 

‘ Miladi and the young Hermione still come and have their tea 
in the ballroom, and they are beginning really to understand some- 
thing of Tasso. Miladi has a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, but 
I do not like the way she bas been taught to sing: it is too florid 
and not sufficiently accurate. She lets me correct her with great 
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good humour, and I teach her to use my old mandoline. These 
lessons, however, will not last much longer, for she is going away 
on a round of visits to grand houses ; she says there is nothing so 
tiresome. It seems it is the shooting season in Scotland already, 
and she is going there first, and she says the men are all out 
after game the whole day, and stupid as sheep or as stones from 
fatigue all the evening. These very great people seem to me to 
create for themselves a very vast number of tiresome duties. They 
ail hate what they are doing, and yet they all continue to do it. 
If I were one of them I should surprise them by leading my own 
life. 

‘Could you post to me that large sketch book full of my 
illustrations to the Morgante Maggiore which I did when I was 
quite a youth? Miladi would like to see it. She has been much 
amused with the poem, which of course I put into decent dress for 
presentation to a lady. , Ihave been telling her how our peasantry 
still make dramas of these old poems, and play them on our hills 
with no scenery save nature’s. She is not hard to interest when 
her fancy is taken; she has mind, too, only it is frittered away. 
I confess I am touched by the change there has come in her since 
she repented of wounding me about the dress-clothes. She is full 
of delicacy and courtesy. She cannot altogether alter the certain 
brusquerie of her manner which seems natural to her, but she 
tempers it. She does not in any way resent home truths that I 
venture to tell her, and she seems now to be mortified at her own 
ignorance of artistic and intellectual matters, whereas at first she 
was proud of it. Her education has evidently been much neglected, 
though she tells me that from four years old to seventeen she was 
in the hands of governesses of all nations, and crammed with all 
manner of science she calls rubbish. At seventeen she went into 
the world and all her studies were over. That is five years ago. 

‘She listens with great pleasure whenever I speak of you and 
tell her of your vast attainments, your infinite goodness, and of the 
home that you have made so dear to me in that little hermitage- 
like house of yours with dear old Marta to scold me if I let the 
chickens get amongst the flower-beds or the thrushes steal the 
olives. When shall I see the dear little whitewashed presbytery 
again ? ; 
‘I am now painting Hylas drawn down into the water by the- 
nymphs. I have no fit model for Hylas; I must go to my 
memory of the slender-limbed brown lads plunging in our hill 
streams for fish. To give the night too, the beautiful night that. 
mariners love, I must go also to my home memories. The moon. 
seems to me always to dwindle when she rises here. The stars: 
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when they are visible, which is but two nights out of five, seem 
pale and small. Oh, to see once more Venus burning with her 
translucent light above the dark brows of Soracte or the snows of 
the Leonessa !’ 


Don Eccellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, to Leonis 
Renzo, Milton Ernest :— 


‘I have despatched the book as you desire, my beloved son. I 
sent it down to Subiaco by Ammaro, so that I trust it will reach 
you by the post thence in safety. It delights me that so far away 
our humble dwelling and our little hamlet still keep a hold upon 
your heartstrings. Nowhere, my dear son, will you have warmer 
welcome than here ; whenever again your steps shall bring you up 
our narrow mountain path, you will bring joy with you. Marta 
grows very old; but not too old, she bids me say, to love you. 
May I, your oldest friend, presume on one word of caution? You 
take a natural interest: in your English hostess. Be heedful that 
it grow not too strong an interest. My mind misgives me when 
you tell one of those music lessons, those readings of our poets. 
No doubt you are of as great an interest to this great lady; but 
since she is a great lady and you are a man as proud as poor, 
there can be little to be hoped for from this intimacy, and surely 
its enjoyment is one fraught with peril. Forgive me if I hint 
this, and attribute my timidity to that which is always timorous 
—a great affection. God be with you!’ 


Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 


Dear and reverend Father,—Be not afraid; I have a triple 
armour of poverty, art, and pride, however misplaced pride may 
be in one born as I was. She is lovely; and interests me, I admit, 
if by mere force of contrast betwixt the obvious faults of her 
character and its potential powers for good. Her intense but 
unconscious selfishness and her possible greatness of nature, were 
higher emotions ever to touch her, make a psychological study 
quite out of the common. This sounds very abstract and didactic ; 
but it is this contrast which interests me, nothing more. How- 
ever, even this will soon cease to be near me. She leaves here 
as I told you: it is doubtful whether she returns at all before 
going to the Riviera for winter. 

* It seems they go on from one house to another until a whole 
EE2 
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autumn can be passed in this series of viavai. It appears to me 
that they are always as much en scéne as if they were on the stage 
itself. It is an endless round of dressing, dining, trifling, talking ; 
as I have come to understand it through the photography of her 
conversation, it seems to me the most vapid existence possible, 
but she assures me it has its excitements. She says that when once 
you are dans le train you could never lead any other kind of life. 
I am grateful that I shall never have the chance to be dans le 
train myself ! 

‘ Be easy on the score of my danger; I have a triple armour, I 
say, in my poverty, in my pride, in my art. Long ago I loved the 
woman in Paris that I told you of one summer night sitting ‘in 
your little porch with the great golden round moon coming up 
through purple clouds over the eastern mountains. She died, and, 
what was worse, was worthless. Love-madness and I have parted 
company for evermore ; and I shall be lonely as any hermit in this 
great house all through the windy English autumn and the dark- 
some English winter. If only there be light enough to paint by, 
I shall be content. 

‘IT am now painting the Burial of Daphnis. I have no models 
amongst these burly husbandmen and rheumatic labourers, but I 
have memories—so many memories— of lithe, light limbs, of brown 
leaping forms, of ox-drawn harvest-wains, of rythmic dances under 
the arching olive boughs, of naked figures supple as river reeds, 
drawing water with the pole as in the days of Daphnis ; in so much 
we are so little changed in Italy since the years of Theocritus. Ah, 
dear and best friend, be sure of this, my heart is too much with 
Italy to wander elsewhere in any folly. Besides, be also sure that 
if I have grown higher in miladi’s estimation than the fournisseur, 
Iam no more than a secretary or a teacher in her eyes, at best a 
Rizzio to whom this haughtier queen would hardly drop a glove’ or 
give pity with a look. But I want neither glove nor pity; I shall 
be quite content if, when she shall see her ballroom finished, she 
shall smile—and bid me go. A vrivederci, beloved and true 
friend !’ 





Mr. Hollys, Glenlochrie, Argylishire, to the Countess of Char- 
terys, Milton Ernest (telegraphs) :— 


‘Why don’t you come to Drumdries? They are all furious, 
and I shall not see you at all, for I am only away for two weeks.’ 


——_--— — 
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Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Glenlochrie 
(writes) :— 

‘I’m too sorry, dear Harry, not to see you, but I really can’t 
stand Drumdries. When I accepted to come I could not tell that 
poor Kingslynn would be close by on his own moor. I thought he 
was going to kill elephants in Africa or India. I should be quite 
afraid to stir a step outside the gates there for fear of meeting 
him; he bores me so unutterably. I know as well as you do that 
he is a dear, good little boy; he never does anything naughty 
except when he’s in Paris, where it is conceded to all British virtue 
to go about in slippers; but I can’t marry him, even to be one 
of the dozen Duchesses of Great Britain and Ireland, which all my 
friends are unanimous in declaring is the only thing worth living 
for in this world. Iam quite content asIam. Yes, I am going 
on a lot of visits very soon, but not just yet. I have Hermione 
here ; she is rather taken with one of our neighbours, John Herbert 
of Wardell ; he is only just come home from endless travels, and if 
they like one another there would be nothing for anybody to say 
against it, for though they are only baronets, the Wardell family 
counts back ages before that.’ 


Mv. Hollys, Glenlochrie, to Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 

‘That is it, is it? Hermione and Jack Herbert, and you and 
, a pretty partie carrée! Well, there’s nothing to say, as you 
justly observe, against Herbert.’ 








Mr. Hollys, Glenlochrie, to the Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of 
Othwestry, Milton Ernest :— 

‘Dear Aunt,—Pray pardon me, but can’t you make Esmée keep 
her engagements and go to other houses if she won’t come to Drum- 
dries? It begins to look very odd. If she won’t go out, get a lot 
of people down. For heaven’s sake break up the thing somehow. 
I would come myself, but must be back in Rome in sixty hours.’ 





Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of Othwestry, Milton Ernest, to 
Mr. Hollys, Glenlochrie :— 

‘ My dear Henry,—No one can be so painfully sensitive as my- 
self to the lamentable imprudences (I might almost employ a 
stronger word) of my granddaughter, Lady Charterys. But I can 
do nothing; she is entirely independent, and you know of old her 
headstrong self-will. She does not go to Cowes; she does not go 
to any of her friends’ houses; I confess with humiliation that I 
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believe she remains at home because she finds a most lamentable 
attraction in the society of the Roman artist whom you deemed 
proper to send here. There is of course no absolute indiscretion 
committed; even Esmée has sufficient respect for my presence 
to make that impossible. But there are very great irregu- 
larities, a most reprehensible degree of intimacy. She actually 
asked this person to dine with us; he had good sense and feeling 
enough to refuse; but this will indicate to you the footing on 
“which she treats him. He teaches her Italian and corrects her 
singing ; you know to what this sort of thing is invariably a prelude. 
Of course you could not imagine that Esmée could so far forget 
herself as to make a companion of a young man sent to paint her 
ballroom, but it is very unfortunate that you could not find some 
one at least middle-aged and less good-looking than this person is. 
The whole matter is painful to me, and scandalous to a degree 
which I cannot describe. I am entirely at a loss what to do. 
Were it any one else I should at once leave a house in which I have 
ceased to have any influence, but I cannot of course be the first to 
ruin my granddaughter’s reputation by suchastep. I foresaw that 
some miserable complication would ensue from this ridiculous idea 
of having an Italian over to paint the ballroom; if it had been 
put in the hands of good decorators they would have done all that 
was needed, and Esmée would not have entered it until the walls 
were completed. You may be sure that I have exhausted all pos- 
sible arguments in the endeavour to persuade her of the great and 
irreparable injury which will fall on her by her familiarity with a 
foreigner of whom even you admit you know nothing, except that 
he painted the altar of a Roman Catholic church in some village. 
But I regret to say that I produced no impression ; at first she 
laughed and said there was no harm in learning Italian; at the 
end of my repeated counsels she hinted to me bluntly that Milton 
Ernest was hers and that the manor-house at Staines was mine ; 
of course she meant to suggest that I should go there! Cannot 
you and Lord Llandudno, as her trustees, interfere ? 
‘P.S. It is impossible to ask people down when Esmée would 
not speak to them if they came; and she would not if they were 
asked in despite of her.’ 





Mr. Hollys, Rome, to the Dowager Lady Cairnwrath, Milton 
. Ernest :— 


‘ Dear Aunt,—I am quite too sorry and can’t forgive myself for 
being such an ass. But as Esmée has never before spent three 
months out of the twelve at Milton, how on earth could I tell this 
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mischief would come on? I am afraid Lord Llandudno and I have 
no jurisdiction except over the property. We have no right to 
dictate to her about asking a painter to dinner, In point of fact, 
we both ask painters to dinner ourselves. You think painters are 
sweeps, but indeed the world has changed its mind about these 
things ; I think she might ask him to dinner, but I am quite with 
you in thinking that for her to flirt with him is a hideous enormity. 
Besides, it is rough on the poor wretch himself, since nothing can 
come of it, for when she’s tired of Tasso and the mandoline she'll 
forget he exists in twenty-four hours, and expect him to take five 
hundred pounds for his frescoes and be grateful. I don’t fancy you 
need worry yourself seriously, though I can entirely understand how 
annoying it all is to you, and I wish to heaven I had never found 
out Renzo’s studio. It was hard enough to find, for it was up a 
hundred and ninety-five stairs, precipitous and pitch dark, and it 
had a pumpkin tied to a string for a knocker.’ 





Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of Othwestry, Milton Ernest, to 
Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 

‘I am unhappily aware, my dear Henry, that your world now-a- 
days thinks all social distinctions unnecessary and all serious 
considerations pedantry. At the same time, if Lord Llandudno do 
ask painters to dinner he would be the last man to allow one of his 
daughters to marry one of them, and I now solemnly warn you 
that I consider it quite possible that my granddaughter Esmée 
might in her madness and furious obstinacy throw herself away on 
this man. It is time, I think you will allow, for a conseil de 
famille on this most terrible dilemma.’ 





Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of 
Othwestry, Milton Ernest :— 
‘But there are no conseils de famille in England. What on 
earth shall we do ?’ 





Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of Othwestry, to Mr. Hollys 
(telegraphs) :— 
‘Cannot you get his Ministers in Rome to order him home? 
What use are extradition treaties ?’ 





Mr. Hollys to Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of Othwestry 
(telegraphs) :— 


‘But if he have done nothing wrong how can we demand his 
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extradition? Iam at my wits’ end. I writeto Llandudno. Iam 
sure he will run down to Milton.’ 
Dowager Lady Cairnwrath of Othwestry to Mr. Hollys 
(telegraphs) :— 

‘I shall be happy to see Lord Llandudno, and’ I imagine Lady 
Charterys can scarcely turn her back on her own trustee. But be 
so good as to remember that it was not Lord Llandudno who sent 
this person here.’ 





Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest, to Hon. H. Hollys, Rone :— 


‘ Dear Harry,—I came down here as you asked me; I made a 
pretext out of the Monmouthshire leases. On my life I don’t 
see what Ican do. I think Tabby’s fears have run away with her 
judgment. If Esmée is sweet on your Roman friend, she conceals 
it remarkably well. I like the man myself: he is a gentleman, 
and he has out-and-out talent. He will make a superb thing of 
the ballroom: his designs are worthy a Parthenon. It seems the 
fellow reads Italian with her, and is correcting her style of singing 
and showing her the tricks of the mandoline, and all this goes on 
at tea-time in the ballroom; she lets him be quite quiet till five 
o'clock. I told Lady Cairnwrath (who raves) that I thought we 
did better to leave Esmée alone; she is not a baby, and she gets 
her back up very soon, and really to suggest to her that she can’t 
be decently civil to a person, who is doing things for her worthy of 
Demenichino, without compromising herself, or meaning to make a 
fool of herself about him, seems to me to be going very near the 
wind; I never do favour saying things to women that a man 
would knock you down for if you tried em on with him. Inter- 
ference, I always believe, is the very hind-hoof of the devil. She 
is not the sort of woman for imprudences: it will be much more 
like her to amuse herself with the fellow while the novelty lasts, 
and then write him a cheque and forget his existence. She’s as 
proud as blazes, and never would let herself down. It was a 
mistake having him in the house perhaps: he might have lived 
in the village; but I don’t think it matters. If she don’t move 
before, she’ll go to Cannes. I wish with you that she’d take poor 
Vic., but I can’t see a chance of it. Little Hermie Latrobe is here 
and going on with Herbert of Wardell till all’s blue. Tabby will 
have it that your friend’s an adventurer, a schemer, all the rest 
of it, and that he has all kinds of dark conspiracies to compromise 
Esmée and drive her up in a corner to marry him. But all this 
is moonshine. The man strikes me as a thorough gentleman. 
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He hangs back whenever Esmée wants him to come out of his 
painting-room. They talk French, and I am not Al at French, 
but as far as I can make out they quarrel a good deal. Hermione 
knows all they say, but she’s a sly little mouse when she chooses. 
At all events, I’m quite sure interference wouldn’t do any good: 
if you try to ride Esmée with a gag-bit she flings you a cropper 
at once; just like my daughters.——Truly yours, dear Hollys, 
LLANDUDNO. 

‘P.S. Tabby’s always for the gag-bit! What a time the 
defunct C. of O. must have had of it, and how glad he must be of 
those eternal shades, where the bothered are at rest! But if she 
join him when she dies ?!1!1’ 





Mr. Hollys to Lord Llandudno :— ° 
‘Dear Llandudno,—-So many thanks! you relieve my mind 
tremendously. The venerable C. of O. always foresees a conflagra- 
tion of the universe whenever anybody strikes a match, especially 
if it’s struck on the wrong box. Renzo is a gentleman, I am 
sure ; there’s such old patrician blood in so many of those fellows 
even when they’re not very sure where they come from originally. 
; I quite agree with you about riding with a light hand. Pray for- 
give a scrawl; I have to write a report on the quantities of jute and 
other similar articles used in this country during each year, which 
really and truly is only consular work. Nobody at F. O. in the least 
wants to know this, and nobody will ever read the report ; it will 
be safely pigeonholed for fifty years and then be burnt, still unread ; 
but duty is duty, even when the thermometer is at 45 R. in the 
shade, and it is the twentieth day of August which finds your 
wretched friend in the Urbs—Eternal City it is no more: it is all 
going ; pounded into dust under tramway cars and the modern 
builder’s hods of stucco. We are in an age in which nothing is 
sacred. I expect they will get chopping at the palm of Augustus. 
Ever yours,’ &e. 





Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 

‘ Best beloved Father and Friend,—Your kindly fears for my 
peace may be at rest. Miladi is gone; they say she will not 
return till the spring. A week or two ago, there arrived on a visit 
here an English lord, with a name I cannot remember, and could 
not spell if I did. He was one of her tutori; only now that she 
is of age to be her own mistress, his powers of jurisdiction only 
extend to her property. In England it appears the property is 
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always the first care. It is so fenced up and tied about in favour 
of people unborn that nobody ever seems thoroughly to enjoy it: 
but I am by no means sure that this self-denial is not the cause of 
the nation’s great prosperity and solidarity. 

‘I think she is sorry to go. She seems interested in the studies 
that I have persuaded her to take up; she is beginning to under- 
stand what good singing is; I suppose her professors were too 
intent in making them agreeable to a young Countess with two 
hundred thousand pounds a year, to make themselves disagreeable 
by insisting on accuracy and moderation in the use of natural 
powers. She is certainly regretful to go; she said as much frankly 
to me last night. But it seems she has neglected many engage- 
ments, and these unhappy great people are the slaves of their own 
world ; itreminds me of Frankenstein! The lord with the strange 
Welsh name did not, I think, approve of her intimacy with me. 
He was a very light-hearted, pleasant, easy person, but he had 
quick eyes and a great deal of tact under that peculiar rough 
nonchalance which is so common to English gentlemen ; they wear 
it like a sort of loose overcoat, under which they conceal everything. 
I do not know whether it was by persuasion or ridicule that he 
induced her to make these visits which she had promised to make 
in the coming month, but directly or indirectly he induced her to 
do so; a week after he left, she went away; her grandmother is 
gone also. 

‘This great place seems very silent and lonely. Nothing can 
exceed her kindness in the orders she has given for my comfort. I 
am to ride or drive any horse I please, and the household is to obey 
all my commands. I imagine the servants do not like this at all. 
Tam half afraid they accredit me with the delightful profession of 
aspy! My friend the head gardener alone is content; he is very 
fond of me because I love flowers and understand something of 
them, as all artists are bound to do. So here I am alone, with the 
exception of this legion of servants who seem to me to do nothing 
but eat, yawn, and dress. The place grows on me for all that, and 
were there only fewer rainy days, there would be little of which to 
complain. The grandeur of the yews and cedars, of the huge 
oaks and of the long avenues of lime-trees is always solemn, 
quieting, and beautiful. When the day grows too dark to paint 
more, I go out in the park; in the home woods, as they are called. 
Some of the deer are growing to know me, and one doe has become 
so friendly she comes to meet me. They say she is old ; but she is 
a pretty creature with a silver collar round her throat, placed there 
by the last earl, whose pet she was. Her name is on it, Nerina— 
the name, you will remember, of my poor mother. It is like finding 
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an old friend in this strange land. I hear this earl, whose name 
was Alured, was much in Italy, and had what the people here call 
foreign tastes. I believe he was not at all a good man, and there 
are odd tales of him; so my ally the gardener-in-chief tells me: 
this gardener, by the way, has a charming house in the village ; 
keeps a pony carriage, and has an income that would make a 
Venetian or Florentine gentleman rich! This gossiping will only 
interest you as enabling you to figure to yourself my daily life 
here. I confess I miss the presence of miladi: it would be strange 
to do otherwise ; but Iam solitary without being dull: I am never 
dull where I have my fancy free and can go at will into the open 
air. It is true the air here is not always inviting. 

‘I am becoming afraid, I candidly own, of getting too used to 
this life of Jwsso. I have always seen bare floors, bare walls where 
I had not scrawled over them, the simplest furniture, the simplest 
food, a dish of soup, bread and fruit, a little flask of nostrali 
wine making all my banquet; but now-—so soon does one learn 
bad habits !—now it seems quite natural to find my bath filled for 
me, my clothes brushed and ready, my wants all anticipated, a table 
spread thrice a day for me alone, with eggshell china and Queen 
Anne plate, and all sorts of dainties and French wines, while two 
powdered giants move around me as noiselessly as if they were 
mice. It all seems so natural, and I am humiliated to feel that I 


shall miss it all when I go back to the old life of privation. And 


I used to think myself not so long ago a philosopher, a poet, 
content with the food of the spirit and scorning the comforts of the 
flesh. Iam half afraid that, like many other wiseacres, I only 
scorned what I was ignorant of! To be sure, in our climate it is 
easier to be reconciled to a crust and a handful of plums than it 
would be here, and a bare floor does not seem so amiss when it has 
our sunbeams shining down on it, and a trail of a wild vine stray- 
ing across it. Still—it is ill to lie in Capua when one knows that 
on the morrow one must go away to toil and uncertainty and the 
hunger of hope deferred. No; believe me it is not, as you will 
suppose, regret for a woman that makes me feel that it will be a 
heavy trial to leave this place. It is considerations much grosser, 
much baser, much lower that weigh on me. Iam neither so stoical 
nor so spiritual as I thought, but I am, as ever, your devoted and 
grateful,’ &., &e. 





The Lady Charterys, Acornby, Salop, to Signore Leonis Renzo, 
Milton Ernest, Berks :— 
‘Comment va la peinture? Ecrivez-moi ici et donnez-moi de 
vos nouvelles,’ 
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Leonis Renzo to the R. P. Vicario, &e., &e. :-— 


‘I have something to tell you, which excites and oppresses me, 
yet when you hear it you may think it is nothing. I must 
premise this hy saying that miladi, when she left, gave me the 
keys of the library, and free permission to look over, and employ as 
I chose, all the works on art, and all the old engravings and 
drawings, of which there are many. The family has not been a 
studious one as a rule, but it appears that the late Earl, the Alured 
to whom her mother succeeded, was a collector, a dilettante, a 
virtuoso (the terms are not entirely synonymous), and ‘almost, 
all these collections that concern art were made by him. I 
demurred to having the keys of these cabinets left with me, but 
miladi so insisted, and seemed so bent upon giving me this mark 
of her trust in my good faith, that I could not without churlishness 
refuse, though I would willingly have been without so great a 
responsibility, and I believe Mr. Landon, the magnificent major- 
domo, was extremely offended. However, I thought I could not 
reject so kind a sign of confidence, and there is an amount of con- 
genial work to be done in this room on those rainy days of which 
there are so many. The drawings (really valuable old masters) are 
all in confusion both as to dates and manners, the miniatures and 
medals are similarly pell-mell, and a fine collection of old proof- 
engravings, chiefly Italian, are in as much disorder as though 
they were mere cuttings from illustrated newspapers. I lock up 
the library when I am not at work there, which makes the 
dignified Mr. Landon regard me as his mortal foe. Now amongst 
all this chaos, of which almost every component part has a distinct 
artistic value, there are sketches by the late Earl Alured, who died 
some thirty years ago or more. They are sketches of considerable 
power and spirit ; if he had not been a great gentleman, he might 
very likely have been a famous painter. Amongst these sketches, 
which are chiefly of figures and faces, there is one in red crayon of 
a Roman girl, and this girl has the features that I so well remem- 
ber as those of my mother. There is nothing written under it; 
but in another portfolio I found three other drawings, ail of the 
same face, and one a full-length figure bearing on her head a water- 
jar; you will say this may be the merest coincidence and accident 
of resemblance, the national type; no more. It may be so. On 
the other hand, is it impossible that this man was her lover? 
Will you, my best friend, be so infinitely good as to write me 
word, any details that you can remember or collect of her? Was 
the nationality of my father ever known? Pray reply to me fully 
and at once.’ 
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Don Eccellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, to Leonis 
Renzo, Milton Ernest :— 

‘I reply instantly, my dear son, to your letter which Ammara 
brings me from Subiaco this afternoon. But I know ‘no more 
than I have already and repeatedly told you: that your mother 
was known all her life to the people of these hills; that she was 
the daughter of Evaristo Renzo the buttero: that a foreigner was 
about -here some weeks who was supposed to be an artist: that 
Nerina Renzo went away with him and was absent for a year, in 
which year Renzo the buttervo was killed bya bull he was lassoing : 
that on her return she said no word of where she had been : inherited 
just enough to live on from Renzo the buttero, and in a few months’ 
time gave birth to a son—yourself—whom I myself baptised and 
registered under the names of Leonis Renzo. I gave you Leonis 
as the name to which my little church here is dedicated, and Renzo 
as that of your grandfather. Your mother lived till you were seven 
years old, and when she died she was only twenty-five years of age. 
She never, in the confessional or out of it, told me a syllable as to 
her history during the year she had been absent, or as to the name, 
country, or rank of the man who begot you. Though she was a 
most lovely creature in person, and quite sane in many ways, I never 
believed that she was quite in possession of her mental faculties 
after your birth. Some great grief which she had had, and the 
shock of hearing of her father’s death, which was told her abruptly 
and with all its horrible details by a shepherd whom she met on 
her way here, had, I think, unhinged her mind without destroying 
it. However this might be, it was impossible to extract a word 
from her as to your parentage. I have always concluded that she 
was deserted in some capricious and sudden manner by her lover, 
who very possibly might not even know that she was gravida. It 
is not improbable that he was a noble. The few people here who 
remember him all say he was wn’ vero signore. But they would 
say that of any one who spent a little money. This is all that I 
know, my beloved son, who has been truly a son of the spirit to 
me. If I knew more, under the seal of the confessional, I would 
not hesitate to reveal it to you; but your mother either never 
wholly trusted me, or loved her seducer too well to speak of him. 
She erred in that; but it is my belief, as I have said, that her 
mind was always clouded after her return. She adored you, and 
perhaps would have left some truth for you to hear, if she hal 
lived till you were older, or if she had had any foreboding of her 
early and sudden death from heart-disease. It isstrange that you 
should have found any picture which is like her in that English 
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house so far away. But you will forgive me if I suggest, my 
beloved Leonis, that the childish memory, even of a mother’s face, 
cannot be entirely trusted; and the purely classic type of face 
which she had, and which you have, is by no means rare in our 
country, especially in remote places where the blood has been kept 
pure and unchanged since the days of AEneas.’ 


The Lady Charterys, Acornby, Salop, to Mr. Hollys, Rome 
(telegraphs) :— 

‘The D. of K. has arrived here, so I go to the Adrian Van- 

sittarts to-morrow. What good do you suppose can come of this 

intolerable annoyance? Make him understand that no one can 

bully me into anything. I shall have a big party at Milton for 

pheasants. Come.’ 














Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Acornby, Salop :— 
‘All I shall see of pheasants will be quails: I reply more 
hibernico. Do you mean you are going back next month? I 
thought you never could be at Milton in autumn because it was 
so damp ?’ 


- The Lady Charterys, Redleaf, Devon, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 


‘It is damp in a damp autumn, This isa dry one. I shall 
soon be home.’ 

















Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Redleaf, Devon :— 


‘ Perversity, thy name is woman!’ 





The Lady Charterys to Mr. Hollys :- - 


‘Not an original remark. Was it worth paying a post-card to 
say that? Why I should not invite my own friends, to my own 
house, to slay my own pheasants, is, I confess, wholly beyond my 
own comprehension. Perhaps you will explain a little?’ 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Lifford, Hants :— 


‘In my trade we never explain. A discreet roundabout is all 
we venture on ; I have given a hint, I dare no more.’ 
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The Lady Charterys, Lifford, Hants, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 


‘Hints and innuendoes are first cousins. Neither are remark- 
able for courage ; and I confess I am never disposed to be at the 
trouble to take their masks off. If you like to come to Milton, 
do: I shall be most happy to see you. If you don’t, stay; and eat 
your quails rolled up in vine-leaves, and spare me moral saws and 
stale apophthegms, and inappropriate counsels that don’t dare show 
their faces.’ 


ee eee 


Mr. Hollys to the Lady Charterys, Montoliew Abbey, near 
Winchester :— 

‘You are unkind, and are you quite grateful? The ballroom 
would never have been painted if it hadn’t been for me. You 
would have had a fowrnisseur and you wouldn't have discovered 
a “dry autumn.” By-the-bye, the Meteorological Report states 
the rainfall in England this September to average 2°52 inches!’ 


Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris. 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, &c., &e. :— 

‘She has returned, bringing a great number of gay and great 
personages with her; she is very sweet and thoughtful in her man- 
ner to me, but it seems to me asif I were millions of leagues 
farther off from her, since the possibility which haunts me that I 
may be the bastard of her uncle: it overwhelms me with shame. 
There are coming here some English Princes, and the ballroom 
and all my outlined frescoes are being covered temporarily with 
primrose-hued satin, so that I am driven from my labours; and 
she has proposed to me that I shall take her portrait, and send it 
to the Salon or the Academy next year. I cannot refuse. So 
eyery morning she gives me a sitting in the library, of which she 
allows me to make a temporary studio; she would not take back 
the keys of it. I admit that it is a trying thing for me todo, with 
this suspicion upon me, which is indeed to my mind almost a cer- 
tainty, that the Earl Alured, to whom she succeeded, was the faith- 
less lover of my mother. I have ventured to speak of him to her, 
when we have been alone in these sittings, but she knows very 
little about him. She was not born when he died suddenly, being 
thrown from his horse; she has always been told he was an eccentric, 
wayward, capricious man: she said, with a little laugh, that 
capriciousness was in the blood of the family. The Lady Cairn- 
wrath has returned with her; and alas! conceives it her duty to 
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be almost always present in the library during the time that I am 
painting this portrait ; they regard me as a wild beast, seeking to 
devour this lamb with the golden fleece! The portrait will be 
beautiful and grand; I have dealt with it in the Venetian way: 
she wears a wonderful dress of dead-gold brocade, with scarlet 
touches in it here and there, and holds a large fan, black and gold, 
and is just looking over her shoulder with a little smile; her great 
Leonsburg dog Berwick is beside her; he is grey, and tones down 
the intense mass of gold and scarlet. But the face! there is the 
miracle and glory of it. She is much more beautiful than I first 
thought her, and her expression is changed ; deepened and softened 
both. This week the sittings are interrupted by the presence of 
the English Prince and Princess. The house is all sotto sopra on 
account of them. Stupendous efforts are made for their entertain- 
ment, and the English Prince, with seven other gentlemen, slew 
fifteen hundred pheasants in a day, which is considered admirable. 
I am always glad to think that I never in my life slew anything. 
I have seen many other better ways of proving one’s address, if one 
needs to do so. There was a grand ball last night, in the room 
that I am temporarily turned out of: I keep away from it all, of 
course. I even proposed to her to go wholly out of the house during 
the time, but she would not hear of it; and the other afternoon 
she showed the Prince and Princess what I have done of her por- 
trait, and sent for me and presented me to them both, and they 
said gracious things, which I am conscious were not overstrained, 
for I know my force in my own art. One of the gentlemen of the 
suite told me later that the Princess would command me to paint 
her portrait. I answered him, perhaps wrongly, that I was no 
portrait painter. Miladi scolded me very prettily, for being 
bourru and proud at the wrong moment. ‘ When they are 
delighted with you, what is there to offend you even if they are 
princes?” So she remonstrated, and had reason in her remon- 
strance, and perhaps I was thankless ; I suppose it is these people 
who represent the goddess Fortune nowadays. The royal guests 
remained here but three days, during which, I am told, they were 
well pleased. They sent for me again before their departure, and 
again expressed themselves with much grace and kindness. The 
greater part of the other guests also went away; to-day and to- 
morrow she will sit to me again. I fear that the civility towards 
me of the royal persons did not gratify my formidable enemy the 
Lady Cairnwrath. But what does it all matter! Soon they will 
leave me alone again. The long winter will pass, and the spring 
will probably find the ballroom and the portrait alike finished, 
and then I, too, shall go away, and she will not hear, see, or 
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remember me any more. There is one thing quite certain: I will 
not take her money for either of the works. Perhaps fame may 
come to me through her; and for that I shall be grateful. Yet 
T do not care for fame of any kind: I care only for art. I should 
be glad to have moderate wealth, enough to spend my life as I 
like, after my own manner, and in the pursuit of my own dreams. 
I must seem to prose to you intolerably, but it is a relief to me, 
for there is no one here in whom I can confide my thoughts. To 
miladi I dare not; to the others I could not; and you have been 
my confessor since the hour of my first sin! .. .’ 


(To be concluded.) 


VOL, XLIX, NO. CXCYI. 
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Che Ond-Looking DAPan. 


Tr is just thirty years to-day since we were all seated at the 
table-U’héte of a fashionable hotel in Venice. We means my 
father, mother, sister, and self. The two former are long since 
departed this life. My sister, a young lady travelling for educa- 
tional purposes, or, as old John Dickens would have said, ‘ to con- 
solidate her modern languages and music,’ is now a wife and 
mother. J had just finished my terms at Oxford; and, as we all 
fancied we should benefit by a change of air and scene, we set out 
for a twelvemonth’s continental tour. In due season we reached 
Venice, where I overheard the remark which suggested the heading 
of the present article. Our vis-a-vis was an English clergyman, 
with his family, whom we then met for the first time on our travels. 
The eldest daughter, glancing stealthily at her opposite neighbour, 
and with difficulty repressing a smile, whispered audibly enough 
in her father’s ear, ‘ What a strange-looking young man that is, 
facing us!’ Hereupon Paterfamilias, putting his quizzing-glass 
to his eye, and staring deliberately at the object of the remark, 
exclaimed emphatically, ‘ He is indeed an odd-looking fellow !’ 
The victim of these unflattering observations was myself! I 
have always been what a cockney would call ‘a rum un to look 
at.’ Perhaps no other definition would suit me as well. I am 
not, strictly speaking, ‘The Ugly Man’—neither am I ‘The Lean 
Man, ‘ The Fat Man,’ ‘ The Short Man,’ or ‘The Tall Man.’ My 
features, individually, are neither plain nor unprepossessing. Yet 
the ensemble—ah! there is the rub! There is a screw loose some- 
where! Figuratively, the shoe pinches. But had my misfortunes 
been confined to a general peculiarity of appearance, I should 
certainly have kept my own counsel, and, so to speak, consumed 
my own smoke with the pipe of a philosopher. But it was far 
more than this. Hereditary predisposition had bequeathed to me 
a threefold idiosyncrasy. Speech, person, and nervous organi- 
sation were alike out of tune. The early consciousness of these 
failings rendered me, from childhood, shy and sensitive to a degree 
which more healthily constituted persons could scarcely even 
imagine; as I grew to boyhood and youth these feelings became 
more intensified, and when I had reached my eighteenth year, I 
was literally unable to frequent places of public resort and amuse- 
ment, or even to enjoy a quiet daily walk, without undergoing 
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positive torture. My friends failed not to misjudge me, and 
attributed to me, most unjustly, a morose and misanthropical 
disposition. I was thus, by a sort of fatality, deprived of the 
natural sympathies and counsel of those who were nearest and 
dearest to me. In due season, my school days, which had been 
hourly torture to me, whether in class-room or play-ground, came 
to an end. Impelled by natural ambition, and complying with 
the wishes of my parents, I boldly resolved to risk the ordeal of a 
university life, with a faint hope—Heaven save the mark !—of 
eventually embracing the clerical profession. So I entered my 
name at a college, and in due time presented myself for matricu- 
lation. Alas! my amour propre was destined, at the outset, to 
be rudely shaken. Chancing to encounter, beneath the gateway 
of my college, a merry group of my fellow-gownsmen, one. of 
them, eyeing me askance, audibly expressed a hope that ‘ that 
odd-looking fellow didn’t intend to come there!’ This was no 
flattering welcome, on the part of Alma Mater, to one so sensitive 
and self-conscious as myself. 

But worse still was to follow. While undergoing the pre- 
liminary examination in the college hall—of which, in point of 
scholarship, I had little dread—one of my fellow-freshmen re- 
marked to his neighbour, ‘Good heavens! did you ever see such a 
phiz!’ This plunged the iron more deeply still into my sore and 
stricken soul. It capped the climax, as it were. Within less 
than a week I was forced to leave my college, and renounce all 
the fond and vain hopes which my friends and myself had built on 
my university career. 

I now became desperate, and threw myself into various forms 
of solitary and unsocial dissipation. Having inherited, from a 
distant relative, a small legacy to enable me to follow some liberal 
career, I squandered away the whole capital, on attaining my 
majority, with insane recklessness. Having thus reduced myself 
to the condition of the penniless prodigal, I gratefully accepted 
the offer of accompanying my family abroad. 

Byron tells us that foreign travel is the strongest mental 
stimulus next to ambition. Notwithstanding my repeated failures 
and disappointments, I now clung to this last forlorn hope of rid- 
ding myself, by a strong effort, seconded by the influence of novel 
and striking scenes, of the incubus of self-consciousness. _ I 
endeavoured to counteract my personal deficiencies by adopting 
various modes of dress, which I fancied most suitable. for. the 
purpose, regardless of fashion or expense, so long as I still had 
the family, purse to resort to. I studied my imperfect enuncia- 


- tion for hours together, in my room, and before my, glass, fancying 
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myself a comedian preparing for his début, or an M.P. rehearsing 
his maiden speech. To combat my shyness, I consulted an ex- 
perienced medical practitioner, to whom I fully described my 
abnormal symptoms, and who recommended me to try coloured 
spectacles. For what added to my confusion was the fact that 
whenever people chanced to look at me, the nervous twitchings 
and scared expression of my eyes naturally attracted their atten- 
tion, and caused them to stare the harder. But it was all to no 
purpose: my fatality still clung to me wherever I went. My voice, 
indeed, grew stronger and more emphatic under the severe training 
of my Demosthenic exercises. But its inherent defects became 
proportionately more marked and offensive. My green or blue 
goggles—for I tried every variety and shade of colour—only served 


-to metamorphose my queer-looking phiz into an exquisite model 


for a carnival mask. 

To give one illustration among a hundred. One summer’s 
evening, we were all standing on the terrace of the far-famed 
Righi, above the Lake of Lucerne, watching the sunset. Fora 
single half-hour of rapture the combined influences of the glorious 
panorama completely absorbed the sense of my painful subjectivity. 
Ah! ‘could I but have kept my-.spirit to that flight!’ But my 
demon was at my elbow. Not long after, I happened to be walking 
up and down the now-deserted Plateau, with my sister, expatiating 
on the beauties of the surrounding landscape. Suddenly we were 
overtaken by two young Englishmen, tourists like ourselves, whom 
we had not hitherto taken notice of. As they passed by, one of 
them exclaimed to his companion, in a sort of stage-whisper— 
‘ By Jove! now we have seen. something worth looking at. For 
the life of me I couldn’t keep my eyes off that odd-looking: fellow’s 
face all the time we were supposed to be watching the sunset!’ 
In a single moment all the sweet and loving influences of that 
divine vision faded out of my mind. I can suggest no better 
comparison than that of a man suddenly waked out of a dream of 
paradise by the scathing scoff of a Mephistopheles. Again I felt 
myself under the ban of my fellow-creatures! Again I doubted of 
heaven and humanity ! 

Reader! pity and pardon me! for I invent nothing, but am 
telling a plain unvarnished tale—‘ an ower true story.’ 

On our return to England, I had to mourn the loss of an affec- 
tionate mother, who died almost heart-broken at the failure of all 
the hopes she had built on her first-born, and, as was generally 
supposed, her favourite child. Henceforward I resolved to bury 
myself in my books, and turn my back, once for all, on a world 
which had hitherto greeted me only with contempt and ridicule, 
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For a year or two I steadfastly adhered to this plan, when it was 
temporarily suspended by one of those mysterious chances which 
occasionally befall the most unobtrusive and secluded of lives. So 
with myself. I made acquaintance, quite accidentally, with a young 
lady of personal attractions, and yet more remarkable talents. 
Circumstances threw us much together; and I soon began, for the 
first time in my life, to realise the tender passion. Strange to 
say, the feeling was reciprocated; and, with the consent at least, 
if not approbation, of our mutual families, a day was fixed for 
our union. But, whether through accident or a dispensation of 
Providence, an unexpected hitch occurred at the eleventh hour. 
Suspicions were awakened of a loose screw somewhere. And, 
finally, I was compelled, by stress of circumstances, to make a ° 
clean breast of it, and the engagement was amicably terminated. 
I will only add that this lady, eminently fitted by her talents to 
shine in the social sphere, subsequently made a worldly and better- 
assorted marriage, and is now the mother of a numerous 
family. 

Relapsing once more into silence and solitude, I pursued my 
favourite studies to the detriment of my physical health, hitherto 
excellent. The doctors unluckily prescribed stimulants, and with 
the unlooked-for result that I, who, up to my thirtieth year, had 
been remarkably abstemious, and, indeed, a water-drinker during 
the earlier part of my life, now speedily became a confirmed 
tippler, not to say an ‘habitual drunkard’! I do not attempt 
self-justification, nor dare I allege moral irresponsibility. I can 
only plead extenuating circumstances, All I can affirm is that an 
abnormal nervous organisation, from the very outset of this new 
phase of my life, found instant and inexpressible relief from 
copious alcoholic libations. Rather, perhaps, it was the substitu- 
tion of one phase of temporary insanity for another. Alas! how 
often and how fatally have I practically parodied the Shake- 
spearian aphorism, ‘ There’s a pleasure in [alcoholic] madness 
none but [alcoholic] madmen know’! My constitution gradually 
gave way, until a chronic state of nervous exaltation was finally 
capped by a smart fit of delirium tremens. Providentially rallying 
out of the jaws of death, I made repeated vows of abstemiousness 
and even abstinence. But I was continually relapsing. The 
latter stages were even worse than the former. I lost all 
relish for study, and spent days and weeks in a lethargic state 
verging on moral paralysis. It was neither the dreamy paradise 
of the lotus-eater, nor even the ecstatic hallucinations of the 
opium-eater in the earlier stages of his fatal indulgence. Rather 
did I experience that chroni¢ sense of conscious delirium and of 
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almost demoniacal possession which is said to haunt the victim of 
opium in the later stages of his progress. 

One by oneall my friends had reluctantly ‘cut’ him whom they 
considered the ‘ disgrace of the family.’ I found myself alone in 
the world. My married sister, residing in the south of France, had 
throughout maintained an affectionate and sympathetic corre- 
spondence with her erring brother, and now kindly urged me to 
spend a winter season under her roof. I accepted gratefully ; and, 
thanks to her watchful influence, regained, for a while, the mastery 
over my passion. But after a brief spell of reform, we were again 
forced to separate, for fear of public scandal and a bad example to 
the household. ' 

The slopes of the Maritime Alps, it is well known, abound in 
health-resorts for summer tourists. So soon, then, as I found my- 
self once more cast adrift, I resolved on seeking out the most remote 
and least frequented of these mountain fastnesses. There it was 
my fixed purpose to put a’sure, and, as I hoped, speedy finishing- 
stroke to a useless and humiliating existence. In short, I had 
deliberately determined or perpetrating alcoholic suicide. On the 
extreme frontiers of France and Piedmont, perched some seven 
thousand feet above the sea-level, lies a narrow plateau, or moun- 
tain ledge, commanding an extensive and almost unrivalled pro- 
spect. The place takes its name of Notre Dame de la Fenétre 
from a window-like aperture in an overhanging mountain, which a 
pious tradition attributes to the miraculous passage of the Blessed 
Virgin, bearing the Infant Jesus in her arms. On the site of her 
resting-place, below this mountain, a chapel has been erected, con- 
secrated to the cult of the Madonna. It attracts thousands of 
pilgrims from the distant towns and villages both of France and 
Italy, on the 15th of August, the Festa of the Assumption. Here 
is also a modest but comfortable auberge, for the accommodation 
of the numerous tourists who visit this romantic and salubrious 
spot during the brief summer season. 

I took up my abode in this little hostelry, in the month of 
July, 18—, with the full expectation of ending my days there, and 
at no distant date. Meanwhile, I held doggedly aloof from all 
intercourse save with the rough but kindly and honest folks who 
supplied my daily needs. But to no purpose did I invoke Death. 
I could hheither live nor die. At last, strangely enough, a sudden 
revulsion of feeling took possession of me. Hope, as it were, even 
against hope, seemed to revive in me. Again I hankered after 
life, and aspired to a more normal existence. 

Reader, do you believe in presentiments ? Hitherto I had been 
a sceptic, and proud of my scepticism, in all matters savouring of 
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spiritual or extra-material agency. But natural instinct will 
revenge itself, from time to time, upon even the most stubborn of 
unbelievers. Ina moment I fell a victim to credulity: I felt a 
vague, but none the less positive, assurance of some event about to 
befall me which was destined to change the current of my whole 
life. Of its precise nature I had not even a glimpse, but it was a 
strange fancy connected with hopefulness rather than misgiving 
Did I not already know the worst? Surely any change, no matter 
what, must be welcome to me! Nevertheless, at the outset, I 
strove to stifle it, as the promptings of a childish superstition ; or, 
yet more probably, a symptom of mental deterioration, perhaps 
even of brain-softening. Despite all my efforts, it would whisper 
in my ear, like a still small voice, day and night. 

One morning I woke with this idea more vividly impressed on 
my mind than ever; and at a late hour, as usual, rose and dressed 
for my solitary midday meal. I heard strange voices in. the 
adjoining room, and clearly distinguished the unwonted accents 
of my native tongue. Two English ladies had bespoken rooms for 
a week’s stay. Only afew days had elapsed since such an announce- 
ment would have failed to awaken the faintest interest in my 
mind. The case was otherwise now. I felt a sudden craving for 
congenial intercourse with my unknown fellow-countrywomen. 

To brace my nerves for the interview, I drank more deeply 
than usual, but the excitement of anticipation secured to me the 
full possession of all my faculties. I entered the salon; the two 
ladies, seated at the open window, were silently admiring the pro- 
spect. In a foreign land in general, and in an out-of-the-world 
place like that in which I was now staying in particular, the sight of 
a fellow-countryman is welcome. Within half an hour we were 
on terms of cordial intimacy. The two ladies stood in the rela- 
tionship of aunt and niece. ‘The former, though somewhat 
advanced in life, was still a comely dame. The years of the latter 
could barely have reached a quarter of a century. Without any 
pretensions to regular beauty of features, Sylvia, for such was her 
name, was undeniably prepossessing, and an intellectual and 
amiable type of countenance prcved a faithful index to her moral 
and mental qualities. Both were evidently women of culture and 
refinement. 

On this memorable evening, which marked a new epoch in the 
lives of two of the party, the truth of the adage ‘In vino veritas ’ 
was strikingly exemplified. In the course of conversation my 
companions expressed a natural though well-bred curiosity to learn 
the motives which could have prompted an educated Englishman, 


like myself, to seek a living tomb in these mountain solitudes. 
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My heart, which had so long borne the burden of its silent seal, 
burned within me, and [ spoke its secret sorrows unreservedly. 
Little by little I unfolded the sad story of my whole past life. I 
spoke the truth, the whole truth, nothing but the truth. And my 
confidence was amply repaid by the rapt attention and unaffected 
sympathy of my listeners. Nor did I omit a timid reference to 
that strange foreshadowing of a coming crisis in my life which had 
lately taken so mysterious a hold of my imagination. To my 
surprise, they expressed less incredulity than I anticipated. Each, 
in turn, narrated some startling story of a kindred character, drawn 
from personal experience or founded on the testimony of reliable 
friends and acquaintances, in proof of the credibility of pre- 
sentiments in general. Not till a late hour of the evening did we 
part company, with a mutual promise to meet early next morning 
for a stroll before breakfast. 

I do not pretend to explain the phenomenon, but that night I 
went to bed, for the first time in ten years, without my usual 
‘night-cap.’ Yet there stood the fatal narcotic by my bedside, 
powerful enough to plunge most men into a Lethean torpor of 
twenty-four hours’ duration, but which had only the effect of drug- 
ging my over-excited brain for a couple of hours’ disturbed repose 
at the most. Neither can I claim the merit of resisting the 
tempter. I simply forgot it. It was as if some good angel had 
spread an invisible wing around me, and my evil genius had 
momentarily departed. 

Next morning I awoke early, and more refreshed than was my 
wont. None of us failed to keep our appointed tryst. Gentle 
reader, as I cannot impart to you my own eyes wherewithal to see 
the incredible fact, so shall I not complain of your hardness of 
heart if you withhold your belief from my bare assertion. Yet a 
wise man once said, ‘ I believe it because it is incredible.’ For ten 
long years had I never once dispensed with my ‘stirrup-cup’ on 
rising of a morning; and yet it is a fact that my oblivion of the 
previous evening was repeated on this very morning. I left my 
morning draught, my ‘ pick-me-up,’ untouched on my dressing- 
table, and sallied forth with a brisk step and smiling face to greet 
my fair companions. I had again literally forgotten my temporary 
remedy—my chronic poison! Nay, more! encouraged by the 
unobtrusive but ever-ready sympathy of my now constant com- 
panions, I never once relapsed into my former habits of excess, 
during the whole of the ensuing week. Having the house entirely 
to ourselves, for the season was now far advanced, we naturally 
became inseparables. Together we enjoyed our daily walks and 
excursions, shared the same meals, held our long and ever more 
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sympathetic and confidential téte-d-téte in a snug corner of the 
publicsitting-room. It caused none of us the least surprise when, at 
the week’s end, we felt as if we had never been strangers toeach other. 

To one of us, at least, the idea of parting, perhaps for ever, 
became almost insupportable. Forgetting my former presentiment, 
I had now become a prey to the daily incubus of an impending 
farewell! Yet Iwas not in love! Long since had I taught myself 
the bitter lesson that celibacy, in its dreariest aspects and phases, 
was my preordained lot. I was more than what society calls ‘a 
detrimental ’—-I was literally ‘an impossible.’ Such, at least, was 
the stern judgment which my self-scrutinising conscience had finally 
and irrevocably pronounced against myself. My morbid sensi- 
bility and quick self-consciousness had, as it were, branded me, to 
my own eyes, with the stigma—the bitter brow-mark—of a social 
Cain! But the eyes of love are proverbially bandaged, or rather 
love beholds its object through coloured spectacles. 

The last evening had arrived which we were to spend together ; 
and I proposed a farewell visit to the Lake of the Col, a favourite 
place of resort for tourists. A brief haif-hour’s walk from the 
auberge brought us thither. Never was a more lovely autumnal 
evening! All three sat down silently on the shore, side by side. 
No one uttered a word for some minutes; each of us thought the 
more. A light shower had fallen a little while before, and the 
distant mountain range was still spanned by the faint arch of a 
rainbow. We looked long at it and at each other alternately, and 
speechlessly. The stillness at last became oppressive, for there is 
a silence which, like darkness, may be felt! The spell was broken 
by Sylvia. 

‘ How beautiful is yonder rainbow!’ she said. 

‘Yes!’ I murmured, half unconsciously ; ‘and just as yonder 
brilliant arch melts away into the dusk of the gloaming, so shall 
the brighter hues of my present life fade again into the outer 
darkness of the past.’ 

‘ Yet,’ she whispered, edging unconsciously nearer to me, ‘ there 
is a beautiful old Greek fable which represents Iris as the chosen 
messenger of the gods to mankind, the divine harbinger of hope 
and love.’ 

The last monosyllable fluttered a little, I thought, on her lip, 
and caused me instinctively to raise my face to hers. She slightly 
changed colour, and in that single glance I read the oracle of a 
woman’s eye. Yet, even then, my conscience smote me, and I 
shrank and recoiled from accepting the full interpretation. In- 
voluntarily I clasped her hand, and passionately exclaimed, 

‘Sylvia! would to Heaven we had never met, or met never 
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more to part! ¥ Nature has endowed yow with her choicest gifts 
and graces of mind and person—whereas /—— Oh, God!’ I cried, in 


an outburst of passion and resentment against my fate, ‘ why hast 
Thou made me thus, and cursed me with the Tantalus gift of a 
brain to conceive and a heart to crave after that which my bodily 
presence and speech eternally forbid me to hope for and realise ?’ 

Uttering this wild imprecation rather than prayer, I hid my 
face in my hands, and buried my short-lived hopes in the lowest 
deep of despair. 

How long I remained thus I know not, but a ray of light sud- 
denly flashed upon my eyes, and I felt both my hands gently but 
firmly clasped in those of her I dared not love. Then a whisper, 
soft and low, yet clear as a crystal bell, fell on my ear: * To me at 
least, since the first evening we met, you have never once been 
“ The Odd-looking Man.” ’ 

On our way back to the inn, the fresh chimes of the Angelus 
came floating upward from the belfry of the little chapel below. 

‘It reminds me,’ I said, ‘ of a distant peal of wedding bells.’ 

‘To me,’ she replied, ‘it seems rather like the chorus of souls 
eternally wedded in heaven.’ 


On the anniversary of that day, ten years later, a married 
couple, with three healthy, happy-looking children, alighted, from 
mule-back, at the inn of the Madonna della Finestra. Evidently 
English, they yet seemed no strangers to the place, though the in- 
mates of the house failed to recognise them; if it were not that 
the aubergiste remarked casually to his wife, ‘that the stranger 
reminded him of a guest of theirs some ten years ago. But,’ 
added he, ‘ the other was a queer-looking fellow, quanto mai, and 
never seemed to be in his sober senses like, night or day, till the 
last week he spent with a couple of English ladies, the younger of 
whom was his “innamorata.” This Englishman, however, looks 
as if he had never tasted a drop of good liquor for the last ten 
years of his life; besides being tante volte a more decent-looking 
fellow altogether than “altro poverino.”’ 

The same evening, when the stranger and his family were 
sitting down to dinner, the Angelus rang out, as usual, its sweet 
and simple hymn. Then turning fondly towards his wife, he said, 
‘My Sylvia! my Providence! this is the tenth anniversary of 
the day when we hailed in those evening chimes the benison of 
Heaven on our betrothal. Now let us kear in them a renewed 
benediction on our yet happier wedded life and beloved offspring !’ 

And she, with clasped hands, and smiling through her tears, 
whispered ‘a heartfelt ‘ Amen !’ 
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Heart and Acience : 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


BY WILKIE COLLINS 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


An unusually long day’s work at the office had fatigued good 
Mr. Mool. He pushed aside his papers, and let his weary eyes 
rest on a glass vase full of flowers on the table—a present from a 
grateful client. As a man, he enjoyed the lovely colours of the 
nosegay. As a botanist, he lamented the act which had cut the 
flowers from their parent stems, and doomed them to premature 
death. ‘I shouldn’t have had the heart to do it myself, he thought ; 
‘ but tastes differ.’ 

The office boy came into the room, with a visiting card in his 
hand. 

‘I’m going home to dinner,’ said Mr. Mool. ‘The person 
must call to-morrow.’ 

_ The boy laid the card on the table. The person was Mrs. 
Gallilee. 

Mrs. Gallilee, at seven o’clock in the evening! Mrs. Gallilee, 
without a previous appointment by letter! Mr. Mool trembled 
under the apprehension of some serious family emergency, in im- 
minent need of legal interference. He submitted as a matter of 
course. ‘ Show the lady in.’ 

Before a word had passed between them, the lawyer’s mind was 
relieved. Mrs. Gallilee shone on him with her sweetest smiles ; 
pressed his hand with her friendliest warmth; admired the nose- 
gay with her readiest enthusiasm. ‘Quite perfect,’ she said— 
‘especially the Pansy. The round flat edge, Mr. Mool ; the upper 
petals perfectly uniform—there is a flower that defies criticism ! 
I long to dissect it.’ 

Mr. Mool politely entail the Pansy to dissection (murderous 
mutilation, he would have called it, in the case of one of his own 
flowers), and waited to hear what his learned client might have to 
say to him. 

‘I am going to surprise you,’ Mrs. Gallilee announced. * No 
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—to shock you. No—even that is not strong enough—let me say, 
to horrify you.’ 

Mr. Mool’s anxieties returned, complicated by confusion. The 
behaviour of Mrs. Gallilee exhibited the most unaccountable con- 
trast to her language. She showed no sign of those strong emotions 
to which she had alluded. ‘How am I to put it?’ she went on, 
with a transparent affectation of embarrassment. ‘Shall I call it a 
disgrace to our family?’ Mr. Mool started. Mrs. Gallilee en- 
treated him to compose himself; she approached the inevitable 
disclosure by degrees. ‘I think,’ she said, ‘ you have met Doctor 
Benjulia at my house ?’ : 

‘I have had that honour, Mrs. Gallilee. Not a very sociable 
person—if I may venture to say so.’ 

‘Downright rude, Mr. Mool, on some occasions. But that 
doesn’t matter now. I have just been visiting the doctor.’ 

Was this visit connected with the ‘ disgrace to the family’? 
Mr. Mool ventured to put a question. ‘ Dector Benjulia is not 
related to you, ma’am—is he ?’ 

‘Not the least in the world. Please don’t interrupt me again. 
I am, so to speak, laying a train of circumstances before you; and 
I might leave one of them out. When Doctor Benjulia was a 
young man—I am returning to my train of circumstances, Mr. 
Mool—he was at Rome, pursuing his professional studies. I have 
all this, mind, straight from the doctor himself. At Rome, he 
became acquainted with my late brother, after the period of his 
unfortunate marriage. Stop! I have failed to put it strongly 
enough again. I ought to have said, his disgraceful marriage.’ 

‘ Really, Mrs. Gallilee : 

‘Mr. Mool!’ 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am.’ 

‘Don’t mention it! The next circumstance is ready in my 
mind. One of the doctor’s fellow-students (described as being a 
perfectly irresistible man) was also possessed of abilities which 
even attracted our unsociable Benjulia. They became friends. 
At the time of which I am now speaking, my brother's disgusting 
wife—oh, but I repeat it, Mr. Mool! I say again, his disgusting 
wife—was the mother of a female child.’ 

* Your niece, Mrs. Gallilee.’ 

‘No!’ 

* Not Miss Carmina ?’ 

‘ Miss Carmina is no more my niece than she is your niece. 
Carry your mind back to what I have just said. I mentioned a 
medical student who was an irresistible man. Miss Carmina’s 
father was that man,’ 
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Mr. Mool started to his feet. His astonishment and indigna- 
tion would have instantly expressed themselves, if he had not been 
a lawyer. As it was, his professional experience warned him of 
the imprudence of speaking too soon. He accomplished the effort 
of self-repression—and sat down again. 

Mrs. Gallilee passed over the little interruption without notice. 
Her exultation forced its way outwards. Her eyes glittered ; her 
voice rose. ‘The law, Mr. Mool! what does the law say?’ she 
burst out. ‘Is my brother’s Will no better than waste paper ? 
Is the money divided among his only near relations?. Tell me! 
tell me!’ 

Mr. Mool suddenly plunged his face into his vase of flowers. 
Did he feel that the air of the office wanted purifying ? or was he 
conscious that his face might betray him unless he hid it? Mrs 
Gallilee was at no loss to set her own clever interpretation on her 
lawyer’s extraordinary proceeding. 

‘Take your time,’ she said, with the most patronising kindness. 
‘I know your sensitive nature; I know what I felt myself when 
this dreadful discovery burst upon me. If you remember, I said 
I should horrify you. Take your time, my dear sir—pray take 
‘your time.’ 

To be encouraged in this way—as if he was the emotional client, 
and Mrs. Gallilee the impassive lawyer—roused Mr. Mool. Shy 
men are, in the innermost depths of their nature, proud men: the 
lawyer had his professional pride. He came out of his flowery 
retreat, with a steady countenance. For the first time in his life, 
he was not afraid of Mrs. Gallilee. 

‘ Before we enter on the legal aspect of the case—— he began. 

‘The shocking case,’ Mrs. Gallilee interposed, in the interests - 
of virtue. 

Under any other circumstances Mr. Mool would have accepted 
the correction. He actually took no notice of it now! ‘ There is 
one point,’ he proceeded, ‘on which I must beg you to enlighten 
me.’ 

‘By all means! I am ready to go into any details, no matter 
how disgusting they may be.’ 

Mr. Mool thought of certain ‘ladies’ (objects of perfectly 
needless respect among men) who, being requested to leave the 
Court, at unmentionable Trials, persist in keeping their places. 
Strong in his new resolution, he decided on disappointing Mrs. 
Gallilee. 

‘Am I right in supposing that you believe what you have told 
me?’ he resumed. 

‘Most assuredly !’ 
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‘Is Doctor Benjulia the only person who has spoken to you on 
the subject ? ’ 

‘The only person.’ 

‘ His information being derived from his friend—the fellow- 
student whom you mentioned just now ?’ 

‘In other words,’ Mrs. Gallilee answered viciously, ‘the father 
of the wretched girl who has been foisted on my care.’ 

If Mr. Mool’s courage had been in any danger of failing him, 
he would have found it again now. He went on, asif he was 
examining a witness in a police court. 

‘I suppose the doctor had some reason for believing what his 
friend told him?’ 

‘Ample reason! Vice and poverty generally go together— 
this man was poor. He showed Doctor Benjulia money received 
from his mistress—her husband’s money, it is needless to say.’ 

‘Her motive might be innocent, Mrs. Gallilee. Had the man 
any letters of hers to show?’ 

‘None. She was too cunning—or very likely, too ignorant— 
to write letters.’ 

‘May I ask if there are any further proofs ?’ 

‘You have had proofs enough.’ 

‘With all possible respect, ma’am, I deny that.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee had not been asked to enter into disgusting 
details. Mrs. Gallilee had been contradicted by her obedient 
humble servant of other days. She thought it high time to bring 
the examination to an end. 

‘If you are determined to believe in the woman’s innocence, 
she said, ‘without knowing any of the circumstances——’ 

Mr. Mool went on from bad to worse: he interrupted her now. 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Gallilee, I think you forget that one of my 
autumn holidays, many years since, was spent in Italy. I was in 
Rome, like Doctor Benjulia, after your brother’s marriage. His 
wife was, to my certain knowledge, received in society. Her 
reputation was unblemished; and her husband was devoted to 
her.’ 

‘In plain English,’ said Mrs. Gallilee, ‘ my brother was a poor 
weak creature—and his wife, when you knew her, had not been 
found out.’ 

‘That is just the difficulty I feel,’ Mr. Mool rejoined. ‘How 
is it that she is only found out now? Years have passed since 
she died. More years must have passed since this attack on her 
character reached Doctor Benjulia’s knowledge. He is an. old 
friend of yours. Why has he only told you of it to-day? I hope 
I don’t offend you by asking these questions?’ | i 
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‘Oh, dear no! your questions are so easily answered. I never 
encouraged the doctor to speak of my brother and his wife. The 
subject was too distasteful to me—and I don’t doubt that Doctor 
Benjulia felt about it as I did.’ 

‘Until to-day,’ the lawyer quietly remarked. ‘Doctor Ben- 
julia appears to have been quite ready to mention the subject 
to-day.’ 

‘Under special circumstances, Mr. Mool. Perhaps, you will 
not allow that special circumstances make any difference ?’ 

On the contrary, Mr. Mool made every allowance—and then 
waited to hear what the circumstances might be. 

But Mrs. Gallilee had her reasons for keeping silence. It was 
impossible to mention Benjulia’s reception of her without inflict- 
ing a wound on her self-esteem. To begin with, he had kept the 
door of the room open, and had remained standing. ‘Have you 
got Ovid’s letters? Leave them here; I’m not fit to lock at 
them now.’ Those were his first words. There was nothing in 
the letters which a friend might not read: she accordingly con- 
sented to leave them. The doctor had expressed his sense of 
obligation by bidding her get into her carriage again, and go. 
‘I have been put in a passion; I have made a fool of myself; I 
haven’t a nerve in my body that isn’t quivering with rage. Go! 
go! go!’ There was his explanation. Mrs, Gallilee’s impene- 
trable obstinacy faced him without shrinking. She had not driven 
all the way to the doctor’s house to be sent back again without 
gaining her object: she had her questions to put to him, and she 
persisted in pressing them as only a woman can. He was left— 
with the education of a gentleman against him—between the two 
vulgar alternatives of turning her out by main force, or of yield- 
ing and getting rid of her decently in that way. Leanings 
towards slanderous gossip were not among Benjulia’s frailties. 
He had regretted (for his own sake, not for Carmina’s) the 
allusion into which accident had led him, during his interview 
with Ovid in the Gardens. At any other time, he would have 
flatly refused to lower himself to the level of .a scandal-mongering 
woman, by entering on the subject. In his present mood, if 
pacifying Mrs. Gallilee, and ridding himself of Mrs. Gallilee, 
meant one and the same thing, he was ready, recklessly ready, to 
let her have her own way. She heard the infamous story, which 
she had repeated to her lawyer; and she had Lemuel Benjulia’s 
visit, and Mr. Morphew’s contemplated attack on Vivisection, to 
thank for getting her information. 

Mr. Mool waited, and waited in vain. He reminded hisclient 
of what she had just said. 
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‘You mentioned certain circumstances. May I know what 
they are?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Gallilee rose, before she replied. 

‘Your time is valuable, and my time is valuable,’ she said. 
‘ We shall not convince each other by prolonging our conversation. 
I came here, Mr. Mool, to ask you a question about the law. 
Permit me to remind you that I have not had my answer yet. 
My own impression is that the girl now in my house, not being 
my brother’s child, has no claim on my brother’s property? Tell 
me in two words, if you please—am I right or wrong ?’ 

‘I can do it in one word, Mrs. Gallilee. Wrong.’ 

‘ What!’ 

Mr. Mool entered on the necessary explanation, triumphing in 
the reply that he had just made. ‘It’s the smartest thing,’ he 
thought, ‘I ever said in my life.’ 

‘While husbands and wives live together,’ he continued, ‘ the 
Law holds that all children, born in wedlock, are the husband’s 
children. Even if Miss Carmina’s mother had not been as good 
and innocent a woman as ever drew the breath of life——’ 

‘That will do, Mr. Mool. You really mean to say that this 
girl’s interest in my brother’s Will——’ 

‘Remains quite unaffected, ma’am, by all that you have told 
me.’ 

‘And I am still obliged to keep her under my care ?’ 

‘Or,’ Mr. Mool answered, ‘ to resign the office of guardian, in 
favour of Lady Northlake—appointed to act, in your place.’ 

‘I won’t trouble you any further, sir. Good evening.’ 

She turned to leave the office. Mr. Mool actually tried to 
stop her. 

‘One word more, Mrs. Gallilee.’ 

‘No; we have said enough already.’ 

Mr. Mool’s audacity arrived at its climax. He put his hand 
on the lock of the office door, and held it shut. 

‘The young lady, Mrs. Gallilee! Iam sure you will never 
breathe a word of this to the pretty gentle young lady? Even if 
it was true; and, as God is my witness, I am sure it’s false——’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. Mool.’ 

He opened the door, and let her go; her looks and tones told 
him that remonstrance was worse than useless. From year’s end 
to year’s end, this modest and amiable man had never been heard 
to swear. He swore now. ‘Damn Doctor Benjulia!’ he burst 
out, in the solitude of the office. His dinner was waiting for him 
at home. Instead of putting on his hat, he went back to his 
writing-table. His thoughts projected themselves into the future 
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—and discovered possibilities from which they recoiled. He took 
up his pen, and began a letter. ‘To John Gallilee, Esquire :— 
Dear Sir, Circumstances have occurred, which I am not at liberty 
to mention, but which make it necessary for me, in justice to my 
own views and feelings, to withdraw from the position of legal 
adviser to yourself and family.’ He paused and considered with 
himself. ‘No,’ he decided; ‘I may be of some use to that poor 
child, while I am the family lawyer.’ He tore up his unfinished 
letter. 

When Mr. Mool got home that night, it was noticed that he 
had a poor appetite for his dinner. On the other hand, he drank 
more wine than usual. 


CHarter XXXIV. 


‘I pon’t know what is the matter with me. Sometimes I 
think I am going to be really ill.’ 

It was the day after Mrs. Gallilee’s interview with her lawyer 
—and this was Carmina’s answer, when the governess entered her 
room, after the lessons of the morning, and asked if she felt 
better. 

‘ Are you still taking medicine ?’ Miss Minerva asked. 

‘Yes. Mr. Null says it’s a tonic, and it’s sure to do me good. 
It doesn’t seem to have begun yet. I feel so dreadfully weak, 
Frances. The least thing makes me cry; and I put off doing 
what I ought to do, and want to do, without knowing why. You 
remember what I told you about Teresa? She may be with us 
in a few days more, for all I know to the contrary. I must find 
a nice lodging for her, poor dear—and here I am thinking about 
it, instead of doing it.’ 

‘ Let me do it,’ Miss Minerva suggested. 

Carmina’s sad face brightened. ‘That’s kind indeed!’ she 
said. 

‘Nonsense! I shall take the children out, after dinner to-day. 
Looking over lodgings will be an amusement to me and to them.’ 
‘Where is Zo? Why haven’t you brought her with you?’ 

‘She is having her music lesson—and I must go back to keep 
her in order. About the lodging? A sitting-room and bed-room 
will be enough, I suppose? In this neighbourhood, I am afraid 
the terms will be rather high.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that! Let us have clean airy rooms—and a 
kind landlady. Teresa mustn’t know it, if the terms are high.’ 

‘ Will she allow you to pay her expenses ?’ 

‘Ah, you put it delicately! My aunt seemed to doubt if 
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Teresa had any money of her own. I forgot, at the time, that 
my father had left her a little income. She told me so herself, 
and wondered, poor dear, how she was tospend it all. She mustn’t 
be allowed to spend it all. We will tell her that the terms are 
half what they may really be—and I will pay the other half. 
Isn’t it cruel of my aunt not to let my old nurse live in the same 
house with me ?’ 

At that moment, a message arrived from the person of whom 
she was speaking. Mrs. Gallilee wished to see Miss Carmina 
immediately. 

‘My dear!’ said Miss Minerva, when the servant had with- 
drawn, ‘ why do you tremble so ?’ 

* There’s something in me, Frances, that shudders at my aunt, 
ever since——’ 

She stopped. 

Miss Minerva understood that sudden pause—the undesigned 
allusion to Carmina’s guiltless knowledge of her feeling towards 
Ovid. By unexpressed consent, on either side, they still preserved 
their former relations as if Mrs. Gallilee had not spoken. Miss 
Minerva looked at Carmina sadiy and kindly. ‘ Good-bye for the 
present,’ she said—and went upstairs again to the schoolroom. 

In the hall, Carmina found the servant waiting for her. He 
opened the library door. The learned lady was at her studies. 

‘I ‘have been speaking to Mr. Null about you, said Mrs. 
Gallilee. 

On the previous evening, Carmina had kept her room. She 
had breakfasted in bed—and she now saw her aunt for the first 
time since Mrs. Gallilee had left the house on her visit to 
Benjulia. The gi:l was instantly conscious of a change—to be 
felt rathcr than to be realised—a subtle change in her aunt’s way 
of looking at her and speaking to her. Her heart beat fast. She 
took the nearest chair in silence. 

‘The doctor,’ Mrs. Gallilee proceeded, ‘ thinks it of importance 
to your health to be as much as possible in the air. He wishes 
you to drive out every day, while the fine weather lasts. I have 
ordered the open carriage to be ready, after luncheon. Other 
engagements will prevent me from accompanying you. You will 
be under the care of my maid, and you will be out for two 
hours. Mr. Null hopes you will gain strength. Is there anything 
you want ?’ 

* Nothing—thank you.’ 

‘Perhaps you wish for a new dress ?’” 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘You have no complaint to make of the servants ? ’ 
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‘ The servants are always kind to me.’ 

‘I needn’t detain you, any longer—I have a person coming to 
speak to me.’ 

Carmina had entered the room, in doubt and fear. She left it 
with strangely-mingled feelings of perplexity and relief. .Her 
sense of that mysterious change in her aunt had strengthened 
with every word that Mrs. Gallilee had said to her. She had 
heard of reformatory institutions, and of discreet persons called 
matrons who managed them. In her imaginary picture of such 
places, Mrs, Gallilee’s tone and manner realised, in the strangest 
way, her idea of a matron speaking to a penitent. 

As she crossed the hall, her thoughts took a new direction. 
Some indefinable distrust of the coming time got possession of 
her. An ugly model of the Colosseum, in cork, stood on the hall 
table. She looked at it absently. ‘1 hope Teresa will come soon,’ 
she thought—and turned away to the stairs. 

She ascended slowly ; her head drooping, her mind still pre- 
occupied. Arrived at the first landing, a sound of footsteps 
disturbed her. She looked up—and found herself face to face 
with Mr. Le Frank, leaving the schoolroom after his music 
lesson. At that sudden discovery, a cry of alarm escaped her— 
the common little scream of a startled woman. Mr. Le Frank 
made an elaborately-formal bow: he apologised with sternly-stupid 
emphasis. ‘I beg your pardon.’ 

Moved by a natural impulse, penitently conscious of those few 
foolish words of hers which he had so unfortunately overheard, 
the poor girl made an effort to conciliate him. ‘I have very few 
friends, Mr. Le Frank,’ she said timidly. ‘May I still consider 
you as one of them? Will you forgive and forget? Will you 
shake hands ?’ 

Mr. Le Frank made another magnificent bow. He was proud 
of his voice. In his most resonant and mellifluous tones, he said, 
¢* You do me honour——’ and took the offered hand, and lifted it 
grandly, and touched it with his lips. 

She held by the baluster with her free hand, and controlled the 
sickening sensation which that momentary contact with him pro- 
duced. He might have detected the outward signs of the struggle, 
but for an interruption which preserved her from discovery. Mrs. 
Gallilee was standing at the open library door. Mrs. Gallilee 
said, ‘I am waiting for you, Mr. Le Frank.’ 

Carmina hurried up the stairs, pursued already by a sense of 
her own imprudence. In her first confusion and dismay, but one 
clear idea presented itself. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘ have I made another 
mistake ?’ 

Ga 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Gallilee had received her music-master with 
the nearest approach to an indulgent welcome of which her nature 
was capable. 

‘Take the easy chair, Mr. Le Frank. You are not afraid of 
the open window ?’ 

‘Oh, dear no! I like it.’ He rapidly unrolled some leaves of 
music which he had brought down-stairs. ‘ With regard to the 
song that I had the honour of mentioning——’ 

Mrs. Gallilee pointed to the table. ‘Put the song there for 
the present. I have a word to say first. How came you to 
frighten my niece? I heard something like a scream, and natur- 
ally looked out. She was making an apology; she asked you to 
forgive and forget. What does all this mean?’ 

Mr. Le Frank exhausted his ingenuity in efforts of polite 
evasion—without the slightest success. From first to last (if the 
expression may be permitted) Mrs. Gallilee had him under her 
thumb. He was not released, until he had literally reported 
Carmina’s opinion of him as a man and a musician, and had exactly 
described the circumstances under which he had heard it. Mrs. 
Gallilee listened with an interest which (under less embar- 
rassing circumstances) would have even satisfied Mr. Le Frank’s 
vanity. 

She was not for a moment deceived by the clumsy affectation 
of good humour, with which he told his story. Her penetration 
discovered the vindictive feeling towards Carmina, which offered 
him, in case of necessity, as an instrument ready made to her hand. 
By fine degrees, she presented herself in the new character of a 
sympathising friend. 

‘I now know, Mr. Le Frank, why you declined to be my 
niece’s music-master. Allow me to apologise for having ignor- 
antly placed you in a false position. I appreciate the delicacy of 
your conduct—lI understand, and admire you.’ 

Mr. Le Frank's florid cheeks turned redder still. His cold 
blood began to simmer, heated by an all-pervading glow of flat- 
tered self-esteem. 

‘My niece’s motives for concealment are plain enough,’ Mrs. 
Gallilee proceeded. ‘Let me hope that she was ashamed to 
confess the total want of taste, delicacy, and good manners which 
has so justly offended you. Miss Minerva, however, has no excuse 
for keeping me in the dark. Her conduct, in this matter, offers, 
I regret to say, one more instance of her habitual neglect of the 
duties which attach to her position in my house. There seems to 
be some private understanding between my governess and my 
niece, of which I highly disapprove. However, the subject is tor 
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distasteful to dwell on. You were speaking of your song—the 
last effort of your genius, I think ?’ 

His ‘genius’! The inner glow in Mr. Le Frank grew warmer 
and warmer. ‘I asked for the honour of an interview,’ he 
explained, ‘to make a request.’ He took up his leaves of music. 
* This is my last, and I hope my best, effort at composition. May 
I dedicate it—— ?’ 

‘To me!’ Mrs. Gallilee exclaimed with a burst of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Le Frank felt the compliment. He bowed gratefully. 

‘Need I say how gladly I accept the honour?’ With this 
gracious answer Mrs. Gallilee rose. 

Was the change of position a hint, suggesting that Mr. Le 
Frank might leave her to her studies now that his object was 
gained? Or was it an act of bomage offered by Science to Art? 
Mr. Le Frank was incapable of placing an unfavourable interpre- 
tation on any position which a woman—and such a woman—could 
assume in his presence. He felt the compliment again. ‘ The first 
copy published shall be sent to you,’ he said—and snatched up his 
hat, eager to set the printers at work. 

‘And five-and-twenty copies more, for which I subscribe,’ 
cried his munificent patroness, cordially shaking hands with 
him. 

Mr. Le Frank attempted to express his sense of obligation. 
Generous Mrs. Gallilee refused to hear him. He took his leave; 
he got as far as the hall; and then he was called back—softly, 
confidentially called back to the library. 

‘One thing more,’ said Mrs. Gallilee. ‘ Please shut the door 
for a moment; Miss Carmina may be on the stairs again. Have 
you any idea— when she made that extraordinary apology—what 
her motive was?’ 

Mr. Le Frank’s ready suspicion was instantly aroused. ‘ Not 
the least idea,’ he answered. ‘Can you tell me?’ 

‘ I am as completely puzzled as you are,’ Mrs. Gallilee rejoined. 
‘Perhaps, time will show. Good-bye again—with best wishes for 
the success of the song.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tue solitude of her own room was no welcome refuge to 
Carmina, in her present state of mind. She went on to the school- 
room. 

Miss Minerva was alone. The two girls, in obedience to 
domestic regulations, were making their midday toilet before 
dinner, Carmina described her interview with Mrs. Gallilee, and 
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her meeting with Mr. Le Frank. ‘Don’t scold me,’ she said; ‘I 

make no excuse for my folly.’ 

‘If Mr. Le Frank had left the house, after you spoke to him,’ 
Miss Minerva answered, ‘I should not have felt the anxiety which 
troubles me now. I don’t like his going to Mrs. Gallilee after- 
wards—especially when you tell me of that change in her manner 
towards you. Yours is a vivid imagination, Carmina. Are you 
sure that it has not been playing you any tricks ?’ 

‘ Perfectly sure.’ 

Miss Minerva was not quite satisfied. ‘Will you help me to 
feel as certain about it as you do?’sheasked. ‘ Mrs. Gallilee gene- 
rally looks in for a few minutes, while the children are at dinner. 
Stay here, and say something to her in my presence. I want to 
judge for myself.’ 

The girls came in. Maria’s perfect toilet reflected Maria’s 
perfect character. She performed the duties of politeness with her 
usual happy choice of words. ‘Dear Carmina, it is indeed a 
pleasure to see you again in our schoolroom. We are naturally 
anxious about your health. This lovely weather is no doubt in 
your favour ; and papa thinks Mr. Null a remarkably clever man.’ 
Zo stood by frowning, while these smooth conventionalities trickled 
over her sister’s lips. Carmina asked what was the matter. Zo 
looked gloomily at the dog on the rug. ‘I wish I was Tinker,’ 
she said. Maria smiled sweetly. ‘ Dear Zoe, what a very strange 
wish! What would you do, if you were Tinker?’ The dog, hear- 
ing his name, rose and shook himself. Zo pointed to him, with an 
appearance of the deepest interest. ‘He hasn’t got to brush his 
hair,’ she remarked, ‘ before he goes out ; and his nails don’t show 
when they’re dirty. And, I say!’ (she whispered the next words 
in Carmina’s ear) ‘ he hasn’t got a governess.’ 

The dinner made its appearance ; and Mrs. Gallilee followed 
the dinner. Maria said grace. Zo, always ravenous at meals, 
forgot to say Amen. Carmina, standing behind her chair, prompted 
her. Zo said ‘Amen; oh, bother !’—the first word at the top of 
her voice, and the last two in a whisper. Mrs. Gallilee looked at 
Carmina as she might have looked at an obtrusive person who had 
stepped in from the street. ‘ You had better dress before luncheon,’ 
she suggested, ‘or you will keep the carriage waiting.’ Hearing 
this, Zo laid down her knife and fork, and looked over her shoulder. 
‘ Ask if I may go with you,’ she said. Carmina made the request. 
‘No,’ Mrs. Gallilee answered, ‘ the children must walk. My maid 
will accompany you.’ Carmina glanced at Miss Minerva on leaving 
the room. The governess replied bya look. She too had seen the 

change in Mrs. Gallilee’s manner, and was at a loss to understand it. 
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It is not easy to say which of the two, Carmina or the maid, 
felt most oppressed by their enforced companionship, in the carriage. 
The maid was perhaps the most to be pitied. Secretly drawn 
towards Carmina like the other servants in the house, she was 
forced by her mistress’s private orders, to play the part of a spy. 
‘If the young lady changes the route which the coachman has my 
orders to take, or if she communicates with any person while you 
are out, you are to report it tome.’ Mrs. Gallilee had not forgotten 
the discovery of the travelling bag; and Mr. Mool’s exposition of 
the law had informed her that the superintendence of Carmina 
was as much a matter of serious pecuniary interest as ever. 

But recent events had, in one respect at least, improved the 
prospect. 

If Ovid (as his mother actually ventured to hope! ) broke off 
his engagement, when he heard the scandalous story of Carmina’s 
birth, there was surely a chance that she, like other girls of her 
sensitive temperament, might feel the calamity that had fallen on 
her so acutely as to condemn herself to a single life. Misled, partly 
by the hope of relief from her own vile anxieties, partly by her 
heartless incapability of estimating the action of generous feelings 
in others, Mrs. Gallilee seriously contemplated her son’s future 
decision as a matter of reasonable doubt. 

In the mean while, this detestable child of adultery—this 
living obstacle in the way of the magnificent prospects which 
otherwise awaited Maria and Zoe, to say nothing of their mother— 
must remain in the house, submitted to her guardian’s authority, 
watched by her guardian’s vigilance. The hateful creature was 
still entitled to medical attendance when she was ill, and must 
still be supplied with every remedy that the doctor’s ingenuity 
could suggest. A liberal allowance was paid for the care of her ; 
and the trustees were bound to interfere if it was not fairly earned. 

Looking after the carriage as it drove away—the maid on 
the front seat presenting the picture of discomfort; and Carmina 
opposite to her, unendurably pretty and interesting, with the last 
new poem on her lap—Mrs. Gallilee’s reflections took their own 
bitter course. ‘ Accidents happen to other carriages, with other 
girls in them. Not to my carriage, with that girl in it! Nothing 
will frighten my horses to-day; and, fat as he is, my coachman 
will not have a fit on the box !’ 

It was only too true. At the appointed hour the carriage 
appeared again—and the maid had no report to make. 

Miss Minerva had not forgotten her promise.. When ‘she 
returned from her walk with the children, the rooms had been taken. 
Teresa’s London lodging was within five minutes’ walk of the house. 
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That evening, Carmina sent a telegram to Rome, on the chance 
that the nurse might not yet have begun her journey. The message 
(deferring other explanations until they met) merely informed her 
that her rooms were ready, adding the address and the landlady’s 
name. Guessing in the dark, Carmina and the governess had 
ignorantly attributed the sinister alteration in Mrs. Gallilee’s 
manner to the prospect of Teresa’s unwelcome return. ‘ While 
you have the means in your power,’ Miss Minerva advised, ‘ it may 
be as well to let your old friend know that there is a home for her 
when she reaches London.’ 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


Tue weather, to Carmina’s infinite relief, changed for the worse 
on the next day. Incessant rain made it impossible to send her out 
in the carriage again. 

But it was an eventful day, nevertheless. On that rainy after- 
noon, Mr. Gallilee asserted himself as a free agent, in the terrible 
presence of his wife ! 

‘It’san uncommonly dull day, my dear,’ he began. This passed 
without notice, which was a great encouragement to go on. ‘If 
you will allow me to say so, Carmina wants a little amusement.’ 
Mrs. Gallilee looked up from her book. Fearing that he might 
stop altogether if he took his time as usual, Mr. Gallilee proceeded 
in ahurry. ‘ There’s an afternoon performance of conjuring tricks ; 
and, do you know, J really think I might take Carmina to see it. 
We shall be delighted if you will accompany us, my dear ; and they 
do say—perhaps you may have heard of it yourself?—that there’s 
a good deal of science in this exhibition.’ His eyes rolled in uneasy 
expectation, as he waited to hear what his wife might decide. She 
waved her hand contemptuously in the direction of the door. Mr. 
Gallilee retired with the alacrity of a young man. ‘Now we 
shall enjoy ourselves!’ he thought as he went up to Carmina’s 
room. 

They were just leaving the house, when the music-master 
arrived at the door to give his lesson. 

Mr. Gallilee immediately put his head out of the cab window. 
‘We are going to see the conjuring!’ he shouted cheerfully. 
‘Carmina! don’t you see Mr. Le Frank? He’s bowing to you. 
Do you like conjuring, Mr. Le Frank? Don’t tell the children 
where we are going! They would be disappointed, poor things— 
but they must have their lessons, mustn’t they? Good-bye. I 
say! stop a minute. If you ever want your umbrella mended, I 
know a man who will do it cheap and well. Nasty day, isn’t it ? 
Ge on! go on!’ ic} 
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The general opinion which ranks vanity among the lighter 
failings of humanity commits a serious mistake. Vanity wants 
nothing but the motive power to develop into absolute wicked- 
ness. Vanity can be savagely suspicious and diabolically cruel. 
What are the two typical names which stand revealed in history 
as the names of the two vainest men that ever lived ? Nero and 
Robespierre. 

In his obscure sphere, and within his restricted means, the 
vanity of Mrs. Gallilee’s music-master had developed its detestable 
qualities, under her cunning and guarded instigation. Once set in 
action, his suspicion of Carmina passed beyond all limits. There 
could be no reason but a bad reason for that barefaced attempt to 
entrap him into a reconciliation. Every evil motive which it was 
possible to attriute to a girl of her age, no matter how monstrously 
improbable it might be, occurred to him when he recalled her words, 
her look, and her manner at their meeting on the stairs. His 
paltry little mind, at other times preoccupied in contemplating 
himself and his abilities, was now so completely absorbed in 
imagining every variety of conspiracy against his social and pro- 
fessional position, that he was not even capable of giving his 
customary lesson to two children. Before the appointed hour 
had expired, Miss Minerva remarked that his mind did not appear 
to be at ease, and suggested that he had better renew the lesson 
on the next day. After a futile attempt to assume an appearance 
of tranquillity—he thanked her, and took his leave. 

On his way downstairs, he found the door of Carmina’s room 
left half open. 

She was absent with Mr. Gallilee. Miss Minerva remained 
upstairs with the children. Mrs. Gallilee was engaged in scien- 
tific research. At that hour of the afternoon, there were no 
duties which called the servants to the upper part of the house. 
He listened—he hesitated—he went into the room. 

It was possible that she might keep a journal: it was certain 
that she wrote and received letters. If he could only find her 
desk unlocked and her drawers open, the inmost secrets of her 
life would be at his mercy. 

He tried her desk ; he tried the cupboard under the bookcase. 
They were both locked. The cabinet between the windows and 
the drawer of the table were left unguarded. No discovery 
rewarded the careful search that he pursued in these two reposi- 
tories. He opened the books that she had left on the table, and 
shook them. No forgotten letter, no private memorandum (used 
as marks) dropped out. He looked all round him ; he peeped into 
the bedroom ; he listened, to make sure that nobody was outside ; 
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he entered the bedroom, and examined the toilet-table, and opened 
the doors of the wardrobe—and still the search was fruitless, 
persevere as he might. 

Returning to the sitting-room, he shook his fist at the 
writing-desk. ‘ You wouldn’t be locked,’ he thought, ‘unless you 
had some shameful secrets to keep! J shall have other oppor- 
tunities; and she may not always remember to turn the key.’ 
He stole quietly down the stairs, and met no one on his way out. 

The bad weather continued on the next day. The object 
of Mr. Le Frank’s suspicion remained in the house—and the 
second opportunity failed to offer itself as yet. 

The visit to the exhibition of conjuring had done Carmina 
harm instead of good. Her head ached, in the close atmosphere 
—she was too fatigued to be able to stay in the room until 
the performances came to an end. Poor Mr. Gallilee retired in 
disgrace to the shelter of his club. At dinner, even his perfect 
temper failed him for the moment. He found fault with the 
champagne—and then apologised to the waiter. ‘1’m sorry I was 
a little hard on you just now. The fact is, ’m out of sorts—you 
have felt in that way yourself, haven’t you? The wine’s first-rate ; 
and, really the weather is so discouraging, I think I’ll try another 
pint.’ 

But Carmina’s buoyant heart defied the languor of illness and 
the gloomy day. The post had brought her a letter from Ovid— 
enclosing a photograph, taken at Montreal, which presented him 
in his travelling costume. He wrote in a tone of cheerfulness, 
which revived Carmina’s sinking courage, and renewed for a time 
at least the happiness of other days. The air of the plains of 
Canada he declared to be literally intoxicating. Every hour 
seemed to be giving him back the vital energy that he had lost 
in his London life. He slept on the ground, in the open air, 
more soundly than he had ever slept in a bed. But one anxiety 


troubled his mind. In the roving life which he now enjoyed, it 


was impossible that his letters could follow him—and yet, every 
day that passed made him more unreasonably eager to hear that 
Carmina was not weary of waiting for him, and that all was well 
at home. 

‘ And how have these vain aspirations of mine ended ?’—the 
letter went on. ‘They have ended, my darling, in a journey for 
one of my guides—an Indian, whose fidelity I have put to the 
proof, and whose zeal I have stimulated by a promise of reward. 

‘The Indian takes these lines to be posted at: Quebec. He is 
also provided with an order, authorising my bankers to trust him 
with the letters that are waiting for me. I begin a canoe voyage 
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to-morrow; and, after due consultation with the crew, we have 
arranged a date and a place at which my messenger will find me 
on his return. Shall I confess my own amiable weakness ? or do 
you know me well enough already to suspect the truth ? My love, 
I am sorely tempted to be false to my plans and arrangements—to 
go back with the Indian to Quebec—and to take a berth in the 
first steamer that returns to England. 

‘Don’t suppose that Iam troubled by any misgivings about 
what is going on in my absence! It is one of the good signs of 
my returning health that I take the brightest view of our present 
lives, and of our lives to come. I feel tempted to go back, for 
the same reason that makes me anxious for letters. I want to 
hear from you, because I love you—I want to return at once, 
because I love you. There is longing, unutterable longing, in my 
heart. No doubts, my sweet one, and no fears. 

* But I was a doctor, before I became a lover. My medical 
knowledge tells me that this is an opportunity of thoroughly 
fortifying my constitution, and (with God’s blessing) of securing 
to myself reserves of health and strength which will take us to- 
gether happily on the way to old age. Dear love, you must be 
my wife—not my nurse. There is the thought that gives me 
self-denial enough to let the Indian go away by himself.’ 

Carmina answered this letter as soon as she had read it. 

Long before the mail could carry her reply to its destination, 
she well knew that the Indian messenger would be on. the way 
back to his master. But Ovid had made her so happy that she 
' felt the impulse to write to him at once, as she might have felt the 
impulse to answer him at once if he had been present and speaking 
to her. When the pages were filled, and the letter had been 
closed and addressed, the effort produced its depressing effect on 
her spirits. 

There now appeared to her a certain wisdom in the loving 
rapidity of her reply. Even in the fulness of her joy, she was 
conscious of an underlying distrust of herself. Although he 
refused to admit it, Mr. Null had betrayed a want of faith in the 
remedy from which he had anticipated such speedy results, by 
writing another prescription. He had also added a glass to the 
daily allowance of wine, which he had thought sufficient thus 
far. Without despairing of herself, Carmina felt that she had 
done wisely in writing her answer, while she was still well enough 
to rival the cheerful tone of Ovid’s letter. 

She lay down to rest on the sofa, with the photograph in her 
hand. No sense of loneliness oppressed her now ; the portrait was 
the best of all companions. Outside, the heavy rain pattered; in 
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the room, the busy clock ticked. She listened lazily, and looked 
at her lover, and kissed the faithful image of him—peacefully 
happy. 

The opening of the door was the first little event that disturbed 
her. Zo peeped in. Her face was red, her hair was tousled, her 
fingers presented inky signs of a recent writing lesson. 

‘I’m in a rage,’ she announced ; ‘and so is the Other One.’ 

Carmina called her to the sofa, and tried to find out who this 
second angry person might be. ‘Oh, you know,’ Zo answered 
doggedly. ‘She rapped my knuckles. I call her a Beast.’ 

‘Hush! you mustn’t talk in that way.’ 

‘She'll be here directly,’ Zo proceeded. ‘You look out! 
She’d rap your knuckles—only you’re too big. If it wasn’t 
raining, I’d run away.’ Carmina assumed an air of severity, and 
entered a serious protest adapted to her young friend’s intelligence. 
She might as well have spoken ina foreign language. Zo had 
another reason to give, besides the rap on the knuckles, for run- 
ning away. 

‘I say!’ she resumed—‘ you know the boy ?’ 

» ‘ What boy, dear?’ 

‘He comes round sometimes. He’s got a hurdy-gurdy. He’s 
got a monkey. He grins. He says, Aha-gimmee-haypenny. I 
mean to go to that boy.’ 

As a confession of Zo’s first love, this wasirresistible. Carmina 
burst out laughing. Zo indignantly claimed a hearing. ‘I 
haven’t done yet !’ she burst out. ‘The boy dances. _ Like this.’ 
She cocked her head, and slapped her thigh, and imitated the boy. 
‘And sometimes he sings!’ she cried with another outburst of 
admiration. ‘ Yah-yah-yah-bellah-vitah-yah!  That’s Italian, 
Carmina.’ The door opened again while the performance was in 
full vigour—-and Miss Minerva appeared. 

When she entered the room, Carmina at once saw that Zo had 
correctly observed her governess. Miss Minerva’s heavy eyebrows 
lowered ; her lips were pale; her head was held angrily erect. 
‘Carmina!’ she said sharply, ‘ you shouldn’t encourage that child.’ 
She turned round, in search of the truant pupil. Incurably stupid 
at her lessons, Zo’s mind had its gleams of intelligence, in a state 
of liberty. One of those gleams had shone propitiously, and had 
lighted her out of the room. 

Miss Minerva took a chair: she dropped into it like a person 
worn out with fatigue. Carmina spoke to her gently. Words of 
sympathy were thrown away on that self-tormenting nature. 

‘No; I’m not ill, she said. ‘A night without sleep; a per- 
verse child to teach in the morning ; and a detestable temper at 
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all times—that’s what is the matter with me.’ She looked at 
Carmina. ‘You seem to be wonderfully better to-day. Has 
stupid Mr. Null really done you some good at last?’ She noticed 
the open writing-desk, and discovered the letter. ‘Or is it good 
news ?’ ; 

‘TI have heard from Ovid, Carmina answered. The photograph 
was still in her hand; but her inbred delicacy of feeling kept the 
portrait hidden. 

The governess’s sallow complexion turned little by little to a 
dull greyish white. Her hands, loosely clasped in her lap, tightened 
when she heard Ovid’s name. That slight movement over, she 
stirred nomore. After waiting a little, Carmina ventured to speak. 
‘Frances,’ she said, ‘ you have not shaken hands with me yet.’ 
Miss Minerva slowly looked up, keeping her hands still clasped on 
her lap. : 

‘When is he coming back?’ she asked. It was said quietly. 
Carmina quietly replied. 

‘Not yet—I am sorry to say.’ 

‘Iam sorry too.” . 

‘It's good of you, Frances, to say that.’ 

‘No: it’s not good of me. I’m thinking of myself—not of 
you.’ She suddenly lowered her tone. ‘I wish you were married 
to him,’ she said. 

There was a pause. Miss Minerva was the first to speak 
again. 

‘Do you understand me ?” she asked. 

‘Perhaps you will help me to understand,’ Carmina answered. 

‘If you were married to him, even my restless spirit might be 
at peace. The struggle would be over.’ 

She left her chair and walked restlessly up and down the room. 
The passionate emotion which she had resolutely suppressed began 
to get beyond her control. 

‘I was thinking about you last night,’ she abruptly resumed. 
‘You are a gentle little creature—but I have seen you show some 
spirit, when your aunt’s cold-blooded insolence roused you. Do 
you know what I would do, if I was in your place? J wouldn’t 
wait tamely till he came back to me—I would goto him. Car- 
mina! Carmina! leave this horrible house!’ She stopped, close 
by the sofa. ‘Let me look at you. Ha! I believe you have 
thought of it yourself?’ 

‘I have thought of it.’ 

‘What didI say? You poor little prisoner, you have the right 
spirit in you! I wish I could give you some of my strength.’ 
The half mocking tone in which she spoke suddenly failed her 
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Her piercing eyes grew dim; the hard lines in her face softened. 
She dropped on her knees, and wound her lithe arms round Car- 
mina, and kissed her. ‘ You sweet child!’ she said—and burst 
passionately into tears. 

Even then, the woman’s fiercely self-dependent nature asserted 
itself. She pushed Carmina back on the sofa. ‘ Don’t look at 
me! don’t speak to me!’ she gasped. ‘ Leave me to get over it.’ 

She stifled the sobs that broke from her. Still on her knees, 
she looked up, shuddering. A ghastly smile distorted her lips. 
‘Ah, what fools we are!’ she said. ‘Where is that lavender 
water, my dear—your favourite remedy fora burning head?’ She 
found the bottle before Carmina could help her, and soaked her 
handkerchief in the lavender water, and tied it round her head. 
‘ Yes,’ she went on, as if they had been gossiping on the most 
commonplace subjects, ‘I think you’re right; this is the best of 
all perfumes.’ She looked at the clock. ‘The children’s dinner 
will be ready in ten minutes. I must, and will, say what I have 
to say to you. It may be the last poor return I .can make, 
Carmina, for all your kindness.’ 

She returned to her chair. 

*I can’t help it if I frighten you, she resumed ; ‘I must tell 
you plainly that I don’t like the prospect. In the first place, the 
sooner we two are parted—oh, only for a while !—the better for 
you. After what I went through, last night—no, I am not going 
to enter into any particulars; I am only going to repeat, what I 
have said already-—don’t trust me. I mean it, Carmina! Your 
generous nature shall not mislead you, if J can help it. When 
you are a happy married woman—when he is farther removed from 
me than he is even now—remember your ugly ill-tempered friend, 
and let me come to you. Enough of this! I have other misgivings 
that are waiting to be confessed. You know that old nurse of 
yours intimately—while I only. speak from a day -or two’s ex- 
perience of her. To my judgment, she is a woman whose fondness 
for you might be turned into a tigerish fondness, on very small pro- 
vocation. You write to her constantly. Does she know what you 
have suffered? Have you told her the truth ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Without reserve ?’ 

‘Entirely without reserve.’ 

‘When that old woman comes to London, Carmina—and sees 
you, and sees Mrs. Gallilee—don’t you think the consequences 
may be serious? and your position between them something (if 
you were ten times stronger than you are) that no fortitude can 
endure?’ 
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Carmina started up on the sofa. She was not able to speak. 
Miss Minerva gave her time to recover herself—after another look 
at the clock. 

‘I am not alarming you for nothing,’ she proceeded; ‘I have 
something hopeful to propose. Your friend Teresa has energies— 
wild energies. Make a good use of them. She will do anything 
you ask of her. Take her with you to Canada!’ 

‘Oh, Frances!’ 

Miss Minerva pointed to the letter on the desk. ‘ Does he tell 
you when he will be back ?’ 

‘No. He feels the importance of completely restoring his 
health—he is going farther and farther away—he has sent to 
Quebec for his letters.’ 

‘Then there is no fear of your crossing each other on the 
voyage. Go to Quebec, and wait for him there.’ 

‘I should frighten him.’ 

‘Not you!’ 

‘What can I say to him?’ 

‘What you must say, if you are weak enough to wait for him 
here. Do you think his mother will consider his feelings, when 
he comes back to marry you? I tell you again I am not talking 
at random. I have thought it all out; I know how youcan make 
your escape, and defy pursuit. You have plenty of money; you 
have Teresa to take care of you, who loves you with all her heart 
and soul. Go! For your own sake, for his sake, go!’ 

The clock struck the hour. She rose and removed the hand- 
kerchief from her head. ‘Hush!’ she said. ‘Do I hear the 
rustling of a dress on the landing below?’ She snatched up a 
bottle of Mr. Null’s medicine—as a reason for being in the room. 
The sound of the rustling dress came nearer and nearer. Mrs. 
Gallilee (on her way up to the schoolroom dinner) opened the 
door. She instantly understood the purpose which the bottle was 
intended to answer. 

‘It is my business to give Carmina her medicine,’ she said. 
‘ Your business is at the schoolroom table.’ 

She took possession of the bottle, and advanced to Carmina. 
There were two looking-glasses in the room. One, in the usual 
position, over the fire-place: the other opposite, on the wall be- 
hind the sofa. Turning back, before she left the room, Miss 
Minerva saw Mrs. Gallilee’s face, when she and Carmina looked at 
each other, reflected in the glass. 

The girls were waiting for their dinner—Maria in a state of 
placid patience: Zo, peeping under the covers of the dishes, and 
inhaling voluptuously the flavour of stewed eels. 
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Maria received the unpunctual governess, with her ready 
smile, and her appropriate speech. ‘ Dear Miss’Minerva, we were 
really almost getting alarmed about you. We hope nothing un- 
pleasant has happened. Pardon me for noticing it—you look so 
very determined.’ 

Miss Minerva answered absently—as if she was speaking, not 
to Maria, but to herself. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I am determined,’ 


CHaptER XXXVII. 


Arter two days of rain, the weather cleared again. 
It was a calm sunshiny Sunday morning. The flat country 
round Benjulia’s house wore its brightest aspect on that clear 
autumn day. Even the doctor's gloomy domestic establishment 
reflected in some degree the change for the better. Whenhe rose 
that morning, Benjulia presented himself to his household in a 
character which they were little accustomed to see—the character 
of a good-humoured master. He astonished his silent servant by 
attempting to whistle a tune. ‘If you ever looked cheerful in 
your life,’ he said to the man, ‘look cheerful now. I’m going to 
take a holiday !’ 

After working incessantly—never leaving his laboratory ; eat- 
ing at his dreadful table; snatching an hour’s rest occasionally on 
the floor—-he had completed a series of experiments, with results 
on which he could absolutely rely. He had advanced by one step 
nearer towards solving that occult problem in brain disease, which 
had thus far baffled the investigations of medical men throughout 
the civilised world. If his present rate of progress continued, the 
lapse of another month might add his name to the names that 
remain immortal among physicians, in the Annals of Discovery. 

So completely had his labours absorbed his mind that he only 
remembered the letters which Mrs. Gallilee had left with him, 
when he finished his breakfast on Sunday morning. Upon examin- 
ation, there appeared no allusion in Ovid’s correspondence to the 
mysterious case of illness which he had attended at Montreal. 
The one method now left, by which Benjulia could relieve the 
doubt that still troubled him, was to communicate directly with 
his friend in Canada. He decided to celebrate his holiday by 
taking a walk ; his destination being the central telegraph office 
in London. 

But, before he left the house, his domestic duties claimed 
attention. He issued his orders to the cook. 
At three o’clock he would return to dinner. That day was to 
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witness the celebration of his first regular meal for forty-eight 
hours past ; and he expected the strictest punctuality. The cook 
—lately engaged—was a vigorous little woman, with fiery hair 
and a high colour. She, like the man-servant, felt the genial 
influence of her master’s amiability. He looked at her, for the 
first time since she had entered the house. A twinkling light 
showed itself furtively in his dreary grey eyes: he tuok a dusty 
old hand-screen from the sideboard, and made her a present of it! 
‘There, he said with his dry humour, ‘don’t spoil your complexion 
before the kitchen fire.’ The cook possessed a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and a taste to be honoured and encouraged—the taste for 
reading novels. She put her own romantic construction on the 
extraordinary compliment which the doctor’s jesting humour had 
paid to her. As he walked out, grimly smiling and thumping his 
big stick on the floor, a new idea illuminated her mind—the idea 
that her master might marry her. 

On his way to the telegraph office, Benjulia left Ovid’s letters 
at Mrs. Gallilee’s house. 

If he had personally returned them, he would have found the 
learned lady in no very gracious humour. On the previous day 
she had discovered Carmina and Miss Minerva engaged in a private 
conference—without having been able even to guess what the 
subject under discussion between them might be. They were 
again together that morning. Maria and Zoe had gone to church 
with their father; Miss Minerva was kept at home by a headache. 
At that hour, and under those circumstances, there was no plausible 
pretence which would justify Mrs. Gallilee’s interference. She 
seriously contemplated the sacrifice of a month’s salary, and the 
dismissal of her governess without notice. 

When the footman opened the door, Benjulia handed in the 
packet of letters. After his latest experience of Mrs. Gallilee, he 
had no intention of returning her visit. He walked away without 
uttering a word. 

The cable took his message to Mr. Morphew, in these terms :— 
‘ Ovid’s patient at Montreal. Was the complaint brain disease ? 
Yes or no.’ Having made arrangements for the forwarding of the 
reply from his club, he set forth on the walk back to his house. 

At five minutes to three, he was at homeagain. As the clock 
struck the hour, he rang the bell. The man-servant appeared, 
without the dinner. Benjulia’s astonishing amiability—on his 
holiday—was even equal to this demand on its resources. 

‘I ordered roast mutton at three,’ he said, with terrifying tran- 
quillity. ‘ Where is it?’ 

‘The dinner will be ready in ten minutes, sir.’ 
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‘Why is it not ready now?’ 

‘The cook hopes you will excuse her, sir. She is a little 
behindhand to-day.’ 

‘What has hindered her, if you please ?’ 

The silent servant—on all other occasions the most impene- 
trable of human beings—began to tremble. The doctor had, 
literally, kicked a man out of the house who had tried to look 
through the laboratory skylight. He had turned away a female 
servant at half an hour’s notice, for forgetting to shut the door, a 
second time in one day. But what were these high-handed pro- 
ceedings, compared with the awful composure which, being kept 
waiting for dinner, only asked what had hindered the cook, and 
put the question politely, by saying, ‘if you please’? 

‘Perhaps you were making love to her?’ the doctor suggested, 
as gently as ever. 

This outrageous insinuation stung the silent servant into 
speech. ‘I’m incapable of the action, sir!’ he answered indig- 
nantly ; ‘the woman was reading a story.’ 

Benjulia bent his head, as if in acknowledgment of a highly 
satisfactory explanation. ‘That will do,’ he said; ¢ I'll wait.’ 

He waited, apparently following some new train of thought 
which highly diverted him. Ten minutes passed—then a quarter 
of an hour—then another five minutes. When the servant re- 
turned with the dinner, the master’s private reflections continued 
to amuse him: his thin lips were still widening grimly, distended 
by his formidable smile. 

On being carved, the mutton proved to be underdone. At 
other times, this was an unpardonable crime in Benjulia’s domestic 
code of laws. All he said now was, ‘Take it away.’ He dined on 
potatoes, and bread and cheese. When he had done, he was 
rather more amiable than ever. He said, ‘ Ask the cook to come 
and see me!” 

The cook presented herself, with one hand on her palpitating 
heart, and the other holding her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘ What are you crying about?’ Benjulia inquired; ‘I haven’t 
scolded you, have 1?’ The cook began an apology; the doctor 
pointed to a chair. ‘Sit down, and recover yourself.’ The cook 
sat down, faintly smiling through her tears. This otherwise 
incomprehensible reception of a person who had kept the 
dinner waiting twenty minutes, and who had not done the 
mutton properly even then, could bear but one interpretation. 
It wasn’t every woman, who had her beautiful hair and her rosy 
complexion. Why had she not thought of going upstairs first, 
just to see whether she looked her best in the glass? Would 
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he begin by making a confession? or would he begin by kiss- 
ing her ? 

He began by lighting his pipe. For a while he smoked 
placidly with his eye on the cook. ‘I hear you have been reading 
a story,’ he resumed. ‘ What is the name of it?’ 

*« Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded,” sir.’ 

Benjulia went on with his smoking. The cook, thus far 
demure and downcast, lifted her eyes experimentally. He was 
still looking at her. Did he want encouragement’ The cook 
cautiously offered a little literary information. 

‘The author’s name is on the book,sir. Name of Richardson.’ 

The information was graciously received. ‘ Yes: I’ve heard 
of the name, and heard of the book. Is it. interesting ?’ 

‘Oh, sir, it’s a beautiful story! My only excuse for being 
late with the dinner——’ 

€‘ Who’s Pamela ?’ 

‘ A young person in service, sir. I’m sure I wish I was more 
like her! I felt quite broken-hearted when you sent the mutton 
down again; and you so kind as to overlook an error in the 
roasting F 

Benjulia stopped the apology once more. He pursued his own 
ends with a penitent cook, just as he pursued his own ends with a 
vivisected animal. Nothing moved him out of his appointed 
course, in the one case or in the other. He returned to Pamela. 

‘ And what becomes of her at the end of the story ?’ he asked. 

The cook simpered. ‘It’s Pamela who is the virtuous young 
person, sir. And so the story comes true—Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded.’ 

‘ Who rewards her ?’ 

Was there ever anything so lucky as this ? Pamela’s situation 
was fast becoming the cook’s situation. The bosom of the 
vigorous little woman began to show signs of tender agitation— 
distributed over a large surface. She rolled her eyes amorously. 
Benjulia puffed out another mouthful of smoke. ‘Well,’ he 
repeated, ‘ who rewards Pamela ?’ 

‘Her master, sir.’ 

‘What does he do ?’ 

The cook’s eyes sank modestly to her lap. The cook’s com- 
plexion became brighter than ever. 

‘Her master marries her, sir.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

That was all he said. He was not astonished, or confused, or 
encouraged—he simply intimated that he now knew how Pamela’s 
master had rewarded Pamela, And, more dispiriting still, he took 
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the opportunity of knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and filled it, 
and lit it again. If the cook had been one of the few miserable 
wretches who never read novels, she might have felt her fondly 
founded hopes already sinking from under her. As it was, 
Richardson sustained her faith in herself; Richardson reminded 
her that Pamela’s master had hesitated, and that Pamela’s Virtue 
had not earned its reward on easy terms. She stole another 
look at the doctor. The eloquence of women’s eyes, so widely 
and justly celebrated in poetry and prose, now spoke in the cook’s 
eyes. ‘They said, ‘ Marry me, dear sir, and you shall never have 
underdone mutton again.’ The hearts of other savages have been 
known to soften under sufficient influences—why should the scien- 
tific savage, under similar pressure, not melt a little too? The 
doctor took up the talk again: he made a kind allusion to the 
cook’s family circumstances. 

‘When you first came here, I think you told me you had no 
relations ?’ 

‘I am an orphan, sir.’ 

‘And you had been some time out of a situation, when I 
engaged you?’ 

‘Yes, sir; my poor little savings were nearly at an end.’ 
Could he resist that pathetic picture of the orphan’s little savings 
~—framed, as it were, in a delicately-designed reference to her 
fellow-servant in the story? ‘I was as poor as Pamela,’ she 
suggested softly. 

‘ And as virtuous,’ Benjulia added. 

The cook’s eloquent eyes said, ‘ Thank you, sir.’ 

He laid down his pipe. That was a good sign, surely? He 
drew his chair nearer to her. Better and better! His arm was 
long enough, in the new position, to reach her waist. Her waist 
was ready for him. 

‘You have nothing particular to do, this afternoon; and I 
have nothing particular to do.’ He delivered himself of this 
assertion rather abruptly. At the same time, it was one of 
those promising statements which pave the way for anything. 
He might say, ‘Having nothing particular to do to-day—why 
shouldn’t we make love? Or he might say, ‘ Having nothing 
particular to do to-morrow—why shouldn't we get the marriage 
licence? Would he put it in that way? No: he made a proposal 
of quite another kind. He said, ‘ You seem to be fond of stories. 
Suppose I tell you a story?’ 

Perhaps, there was some hidden meaning in this. There was 
unquestionably a sudden alteration in his look and manner: the 
cook wondered what it meant. 
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If she had seen the doctor at his secret work in the laboratory, 
the change in him might have put her on her guard. He was 
now looking at the inferior creature seated before him in the 
chair, as he looked at the other inferior creatures stretched under 
him on the table. 

His story began pleasantly in the innocent old-fashioned 
way. 

‘Once upon a time, there was a master and there was a maid. 
We will call the master by the first letter of the alphabet—Mr. A. 
And we will call the maid by the second letter—Miss B.’ 

The cook drew a long breath of relief. There was a hidden 
meaning in the doctor’s story. The unfortunate woman thought 
to herself, ‘I have not only got fine hair and a beautiful com- 
plexion; I am clever as well!’ On her rare evenings of liberty, 
she sometimes gratified another highly creditable taste, besides 
the taste for reading novels. She was an eager play-goer. That 
notable figure in the drama--the man who tells his own story, 
under pretence of telling the story of another person—was no un- 
familiar figure in her stage experience. Her encouraging smile 
made its modest appearance once more. In the very beginning 
of her master’s story, she saw already the happy end. 

‘We all of us have our troubles in life,’ Benjulia went on: 
‘and Miss B. had her troubles. For a long time, she was out of 
a situation; and she had no kind parents to help her. Miss B. 
was an orphan. Her little savings were almost gone.’ 

It was too distressing. The cook took out her handkerchief, 
and pitied Miss B. with all her heart. 

The doctor proceeded. 

‘ But virtue, as we know when we read “ Pamela,” is sure of its 
reward. Circumstances occurred in the household of Mr. A. 
which made it necessary for him to engage a cook. He dis- 
covered an advertisement in a newspaper, which informed him 
that Miss B. was in search of a situation. Mr. A. found her to be 
a young and charming woman. Mr. A. engaged her.’ At that 
critical point of the story, Benjulia paused. ‘And what did 
Mr. A. do next?’ he asked. 

The cook could restrain herself no longer. She jumped out of 
her chair, and threw her arms round the doctor’s neck. 

Benjulia went on with his story as if nothing had happened. 

‘And what did Mr. A. do next?’ he repeated. ‘He put his 
hand in his pocket—he gave Miss B. a month’s wages—and he 
turned her out of the house. You impudent hussy, you have 
delayed my dinner, spoilt my mutton, and hugged me round the 
neck. There is your money. Go.’ 
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With glaring eyes and gaping mouth, the cook stood looking 
at him, like a woman struck to stone. In a moment more, the 
rage burst out of her in a furious scream. She turned to the 
table, and snatched up a knife. Benjulia wrenched it out of her 
hand, and dropped back into his chair completely overpowered 
by the success of his little joke. He did what he had never done 
within the memory of his oldest friend—he burst out laughing. 
‘This has been a holiday!’ he said. ‘ Why haven’t I got some- 
body with me to enjoy it?’ 

At that laugh, at those words, the cook’s fury in its fiercest 
heat became frozen by terror. There was something super- 
human in the doctor’s diabolical joy. Even he felt the wild 
horror in the woman’s eyes as they rested on him. 

‘ What’s the matter with you?’ he asked. She muttered and 
mumbled—and, shrinking away from him, crept towards the 
door. As she approached the window, a man outside passed by 
it on his way to the house. She pointed to him; and repeated 
Benjulia’s own words. 

‘Somebody to enjoy it with you,’ she said. 

She opened the door. The man-servant appeared in the hall, 
with a gentleman behind him. 

The gentleman was a scrupulously polite person. He looked 
with alarm at the ghastly face of the cook as she ran past him, 
making for the kitchen stairs. ‘I’m afraid I intrude on you at 
an unfortunate time,’ he said to Benjulia. ‘Pray excuse me; I 
will call again.’ 

‘Come in, sir.’ The doctor spoke absently, looking towards the 
hall, and thinking of something else. 

The gentleman entered the room. 

‘My name is Mool,’ he said. ‘I have had the honour of meeting 
you at one of Mrs. Gallilee’s parties.’ 

‘Very likely. I don’t remember it, myself. Take a seat.’ 

He was still thinking of something else. Modest Mr. Mool 
took a seat in confusion. The doctor crossed the room, and opened 
the door. 

‘ Excuse me for a minute,’ he said. ‘I will be back directly.’ 

He went to the top of the kitchen stairs, and called to the 
housemaid. ‘Is the cook down there ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘What is she doing ?’ 

‘ Crying her heart out.’ 

Benjulia turned away again with the air of a disappointed man. 
A violent moral shock sometimes has a serious effect on the brain 
especially when it is the brain of a woman. Just as the stranger 
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made his appearance, it had struck Benjulia that the cook might 
be a case worth studying. But, she had got relief in crying: her 
brain was safe; she had ceased to interest him. He returned to 
the dining-room. 


Cuapter XXXVIII. 


* You look hot, sir; have a drink. Old English ale, out of the 
barrel.’ 

The tone was hearty. He poured out the sparkling ale into a 
big tumbler, with hospitable goodwill. Mr. Mool was completely, 
and most agreeably, taken by surprise. He too was feeling the 
influence of the doctor’s good humour—enriched in quality by 
pleasant remembrances of his interview with the cook. 

‘I live in the suburbs, Doctor Benjulia, on this side of London,’ 
Mr. Mool explained ; ‘and I have had a nice walk from my house 
to yours. If Ihave done wrong, sir, in visiting you on Sunday, I 
can only plead that I am engaged in business during the 
week ——’ 

‘All right. One day’s the same as another, provided you 
don’t interrupt me. You don’t interrupt me now. Do you 
smoke ?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Do you mind my smoking ?’ 

‘I like it, doctor.’ 

‘Very amiable on your part, I’m sure. What did you say your 
name was?’ 

* Mool.’ 

‘ Benjulia looked at him suspiciously. Was he a physiologist, 
and a rival? ‘ You're not a doctor—are you ?’ he said. 

‘I am a lawyer.’ 

One of the few popular prejudices which Benjulia shared with 
his inferior fellow-creatures was the prejudice against lawyers. 
But for his angry recollection of the provocation successfully 
offered to him by his despicable brother, Mrs. Gallilee would never 
have found her way into his confidence, But for his hearty enjoy- 
ment of the mystification of the cook, Mr. Mool would have been 
requested to state the object of his visit in writing, and would 
have gone home again a baffled man. The doctor’s holiday 
amiability had reached its full development indeed, when he 
allowed a strange lawyer to sit and talk with him! 

‘ Gentlemen of your profession,’ he muttered, ‘ never pay visits 
to people whom they don’t know, without having their own 
interests in view. Mr. Mool, you want something of me. What 
is it?’ 
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Mr. Mool’s professional tact warned him to waste no time on 
prefatory phrases. 

‘I venture on my present intrusion,’ he began, ‘in consequence 
of a statement recently made to me, in my office, by Mrs. 
Gallilee.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Benjulia. ‘I don’t like your beginning, I can tell 
you. Is it necessary to mention the name of that old ?’ He 
used a word, described in dictionaries as having a twofold meaning. 
(First, ‘ A female of the canine kind.’ Second,‘ A term of reproach 
for a woman.’) It shocked Mr. Mool; and it is therefore ugfit to 
be reported. 

‘ Really, Doctor Benjulia!’ 

‘ Does that mean that you positively must talk about her ?’ 

Mr. Moolsmiled. ‘Let us say that it may bear that meaning,’ 
he answered. 

‘Go on, then—and get it over. She made a statement in your 
office. Out with it, my good fellow. Has it anything to do with 
me ?’ 

‘IT should not otherwise, Doctor Benjulia, have ventured to 
present myself at your house.’ With that necessary explanation, 
Mr. Mool clearly and briefly related all that had passed between 
Mrs. Gallilee and himself. 

At the outset of the narrative, Benjulia angrily laid aside his 
pipe, on the point of interrupting the lawyer. He changed his 
mind; and, putting a strong constraint on himself, listened in 
silence. ‘I hope, sir,’ Mr. Mool concluded, ¢ you will not take a 
hard view of my motive. It is only the truth to say that I am 
interested in Miss Carmina’s welfare. I felt the sincerest respect 
and affection for her parents. You knew them too. They were 
good people. On reflection you must surely regret it, if you have 
carelessly repeated a false report? Won’t you help me to clear 
the poor mother’s memory of this horrid stain ?’ 

Benjulia smoked in silence. Had that simple and touching 
appeal found its way to him? He began very strangely, when he 
consented at last to open his lips. 

‘ You’re what they call, a middle-aged man,’ he said. ‘I suppose 
you have had some experience of women ?’ 

Mr. Mool blushed. ‘Iam a married man, sir,’ he —_— gravely. 

‘Very well; that’s experience—of one kind. When a man’s 
out of temper, and a woman wants something of him, do you know 
how cleverly she can take advantage of her privileges to aggravate 
him, till there’s nothing he won't do to get her to leave him in 
peace? That’s how I came to tell Mrs. Gallilee what she told you.’ 

He waited a little, and comforted himself with his pipe. 
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‘Mind this, he resumed, ‘I don’t profess to feel any interest 
in the girl; and I never cared two straws about her parents. At 
the same time, if you can turn to good account what I am going 
to say next—do it, and welcome. This scandal began in the 
bragging of a fellow-student of mine at Rome. He was angry with 
me, and angry with another man, for laughing at him when he 
declared himself to be Mrs. Robert Graywell’s lover: and he laid 
us a wager that we should see the woman alone in his room, that 
night. We were hidden behind a curtain, and we did see her in his 
room. I paid the money I had lost, and left Rome soon afterwards. 
The other man refused to pay.’ 

On what ground ?’ Mr. Mool asked eagerly. 

‘On the ground that she wore a thick veil, and never showed 
her face.’ 

‘An unanswerable objection, Doctor Benjulia!’ 

‘Perhaps it might be. I didn’t think so myself. Two hours 
before, Mrs. Robert Graywell and I had met in the street. She 
had on a dress of a remarkable colour in those days—a sort of sea- 
green. And a bonnet to match, which everybody stared at, be- 
cause it was not half the size of the big bonnets then in fashion. 
There was no mistaking the strange dress or the tall figure, when 
I saw her again in the student’s room. So I paid the bet.’ 

‘Do you remember the name of the man who refused to pay ?’ 

* His name was Egisto Baccani.’ 

‘ Have you heard anything of him since?’ 

‘Yes. He got into some political scrape, and took refuge, like 
the rest of them, in England; and got his living, like the rest of 
them, by teaching languages. He sent me his prospectus—that’s 
how I came to know about it.’ 

‘Have you got the prospectus ?’ 

‘Torn up, long ago.’ 

Mr. Mool wrote down the name in his pocket-book. ‘ There 
is nothing more you can tell me?’ he said. 

* Nothing.’ 

‘ Accept my best thanks, doctor. Good day.’ 

‘If you find Baccani let me know. Anotherdrop of ale? Are 
you likely to see Mrs. Gallilee soon ?’ 

‘ Yes—if I find Baccani.’ 

‘ Do you ever play with children?’ ‘ 

‘I have five of my own to play with,’ Mr. Mool answered. 

‘Very well. Ask for the youngest child when you go to Mrs. 
Gallilee’s. We call her Zo. Put your finger on her spine—here, 
just below the neck. Press on the place—so. And, when she 
wriggles, say, With the big doctor’s love.’ 
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Getting back to his own house, Mr. Mool was surprised to find 
an open carriage at the garden gate. A smartly-dressed woman, 
on the front seat, surveyed him with an uneasy look. ‘If you 
please, sir,’ she said, ‘ would you kindly tell Miss Carmina that we 
really mustn’t wait any longer.’ 

The woman’s uneasiness was reflected in Mr. Mool’s face. A 
visit from Carmina, at his private residence, could have no ordinary 
motive. The fear instantly occurred to him that Mrs. Gallilee 
might have spoken to her of her mother. 

Before he opened the drawing-room door, this alarm passed 
away. He heard Carmina talking with his wife and daughters. 

‘May I say one little word to you, Mr. Mool ?’ 

He took her into his study. She was shy and confused, but 
certainly neither angry nor distressed. 

‘My aunt sends me out every day, when it’s fine, for a drive, 
she said. ‘ As the carriage passed close by, 1 thought I might ask 
you a question,’ 

‘Certainly, my dear! As many questions as you please.’ 

‘It’s about the law. My aunt says she has the authority over 
me now, which my dear father had while he was living. Is that 
true?’ 

* Quite true.’. 

‘ For how long is she my guardian ?’ 

‘ Until you are twenty-one years old,’ 

The faint colour faded from Carmina’s face. ‘More than 
three years perhaps to suffer!’ she said sadly. 

‘To suffer? What do you mean, my dear?’ 

She turned paler still, and made no reply. ‘I want to ask one 
thing more?’ she resumed, jn sinking tones. ‘Would my aunt 
still be my guardian— supposing I was married ?’ 

Mr. Mool answered this, with his eyes fixed on her in grave 
scrutiny. 

‘In that case, your husband is the only person who has any 
authority over you. These are rather strange questions, Carmina. 
Won’t you take me into your confidence ?’ 

In sudden agitation she seized his hand and kissed it. ‘I 
must go!’ she said. ‘I have kept the carriage waiting too long 
already.’ 

She ran out, without onee looking back. 


(Te be continued.) 





Che Giolin’s Waice. 


Tue Dark Angel of Death was standing outside the musician’s 
door, for little Anita, Maestro Narditti’s child, was fading away: 
no tears, no prayers could avail, not even Carissima’s lovely voice. 

Carissima’s voice was hushed now; the Maestro had no heart 
to take up his dearly-loved violin and play to soothe his sorrow, as 
he had done many years ago when his wife died and left this little 
one behind. 

Heaven had given him the divine gift of genius and had 
bidden him call aloud to the world. So Carissima and he had 
played together through sickness and sorrow and success, and 
through all the changing scenes of life they had been faithful 
friends. 

They had just come back from the crowded hall: the people. 
said that never before had the Maestro played so beautifully, and 
that never before had the violin’s voice sounded so mournful and 
pathetic. 

Well, you see, they did not know the reason, but we do, for 
both were thinking of the little dying girl, and how could their 
thoughts be anything but sorrowful, or the outward expression of 
those thoughts be anything but mournful ? 

The father was weeping by his child’s bedside. But she said: 
‘Do not weep, sing to me—sing me to sleep, for I am so weary, 
dear father, and the evening has been so long without thee.’ 

Then he rose and he played to her, and she closed her eyes and 
listened happily to Carissima’s voice. It sang a song without 
words—the music alone told the tale—of a pure young life, too 
pure for earth, and therefore to be taken away to that Fair Land 
where only the good and pure and true dwell. Yet it was 
hard to leave the earth, harder still to leave the dear ones behind, 
and to know that they would be desolate; and here the violin’s 
voice sobbed and trembled as if from sorrow, and the melody 
became sadder and softer, as if describing the very parting which 
was so soon to take place; then the lingering notes died away 
and the Maestro’s hand was still. 

‘Is that all?’ murmured the child; ‘ oh, play again!’ 

Once more ‘he raised his bow on high, and the air resounded 
with a psalm of triumph—the same melody, but no longer soft or 
sad, for the gates of that Fair Land were opened wide, and amidst 
this jubilant strain the child had passed away with the Angel of 
Death. 
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‘That gladsome song was for thee, my child,’ sobbed the 
Maestro, as he kissed the lips which were yet warm, and fondled 
the little hands which could never more be stretched out lovingly 
towardshim. ‘ What is my portion on earth? Iam alone, uncared 
for; all joy has gone from my life. Oh, child, child! would that I 
might join thee, would that thou couldst come tome! But, alas! 
all tears are in vain, and yet I weep, and must for ever weep.’ 

But as he was weeping some gentle strains seemed to reach. 
his ears, and he listened and ceased his mourning. 

For the soft strains came from his dearly-loved violin, and 
distinctly though gently he heard Carissima say: ‘ Oh, Maestro! I 
have loved thee all these years, I have been thy friend and faith- 
ful companion, and have soothed thy cares for thee. I am still 
here by thy side, and yet thou sayest thou art alone, when I am 
nigh to be to thee what I have ever been before, and more now 
since thou hast but me. And thou canst pass me by when I 

-elaim a share in thy grief and claim some kind word from thee ! 
Hast thou none? Did I not love the child as thou hast loved her ? 
Am I not part of thine own soul and life? Have I not a heart 
like thine ? Maestro, through all these years I have responded to 
thy touch, and have answered thee in love and affection ; answer 
thou now to me.’ 

He listened as if in a dream. 

_ ©Thou art right, dear one, and Iam wrong. Little Anita has 
gone away from us, and I loved her very tenderly. But I am not 
alone. Heaven has taken all else from me except my genius, 
which shall be with me for ever. The things of the earth shall 
pass away, and wealth shall vanish together with fame, honour, and 
happiness; yet genius, the soul of man, isimmortal. Thouart my 
soul; can self part from self? Fear not, Carissima! thou hast re- 
proached me once, but never shalt thou do so more, for I feel and 
know that thou wilt be my comfort and my never-failing peace. 
Come, then, soothe me, for little Anita lieth dead. She loved 
thee—sing to her once more. She will smile down on us and 
thank us for our sweet music.’ 

The night sped on, and the moon shone brightly into the 
room of death, lighting up the face of the dead and the face of 
the living, bedewed with tears, while the sweet voice of Carissima 
was answering as of old to her master’s touch and comforting him 
in his grief. 

If, dear friends, you were to ask me how it was possible for the 
violin to speak, I should remind you that Art and Nature have 
voices for all those who care to listen. 

Does not a beautiful picture actually tell you its own tale, and 
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does not a fine piece of architecture or sculpture bring to your 
mind the genius, and patience, and loving Jabour bestowed on it? 
If you pick up a shell on the sea-shore, does it not confide to you 
all about itself and about the sea which has cast it out? And 
what a history has not the wave-worn pebble to relate! When 
you hear any lovely music, does it not thrill through you, awaken- 
ing all your best thoughts and speaking to you like any human 
voice ? 

Thus it was that the violin spoke to the musician a language 
which he could understand, because it was the language of music. 
And if you love music, as I hope you do, you will find that it will 
speak to you and soothe you when other powers are as naught. 
And when other pleasures are passing away, remember that the 
pleasures and advantages which the cultivation of an Art or of 
any lofty subject brings, whether it be the Art of Music, or Paint- 
ing, or Poetry, or the study of Nature, are eternal, ever fresh, ever 
varied, and ever beautiful. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN 








Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


CuapTreR XXXVIII. 


Ir was a source of the deepest pleasure to Mrs. Piers (the 
dowager, as she was generally called by members of her own family) 
to give a little dinner. 

Social distinction was very dear to her soul, and as the merely 
tolerated, impecunious stepmother of Sir Gilbert Jervois, Bart., 
she had had a long fast from such agreeable experiences. She was 
a fairly amiable, well-intentioned woman, to whom the idea of 
existence beyond the pale of the ‘ upper ten’ was impossible and 
unendurable. 

The fact that Laura bore the ‘ bar sinister’ in her scutcheon 
rendered her hopelessly averse to Reginald’s project of marrying 
his poor relation. His present wife she considered far from his 
equal, Still, she was the daughter of a rector who was a scholar 
and a gentleman. Her mother, too, came of a respectable family, 
and on neither side was there any doubtfulness of character. 

Young Mrs. Piers was handsome enough to become the fashion— 
accomplished, graceful, well-bred, so that Reginald’s strange dis- 
regard of his own interest in the matter of matrimony was a little 
more excusable in this second choice. 

In fact, his mother felt it would only be to her own disadvan- 
tage if she opposed this fancy too persistently, so she gave way 
frankly and graciously, and she reaped her reward, for Winifrid 
was a pleasant, observant daughter-in-law. Perfect peace existed 
between them until shortly before the birth of the son and heir, 
when a difference of opinion on what seemed at first a trivial 
matter developed itself, though at the present stage of affairs the 
slight estrangement was shown by occasional double-shotted 
speeches and veiled allusions, chiefly understood by the speakers 
themselves. 

On the present occasion Mrs. Piers’s pretty little house looked 
its prettiest. It was freshly and suitably furnished, and sweet and 
bright with abundance of flowers from the Pierslynn conservatories. 
The dinner (furnished by a neighbouring confectioner) was irre- 
proachable, as were also the waiters who accompanied it—waiters 
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who might have been family retainers so far as almost feudal 
solidity and respectability of appearance went. 

It was the first time Mrs. Piers had entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Trent. Though she had wept over the degradation of putting her 
son in a solicitor’s office, she could not deny that in taking him 
for a very reduced fee, Mr. Trent had done her and hers a sub- 
stantial benefit, and she felt a fair amount of gratitude. Moreover 
they were successful people, and Mrs. Trent was a very presentable 
person, who, though ready to accept and return civilities, knew 
how to hold her own, and never sought anyone. 

Nearly all the company were assembled when Mr., Mrs., and 

Miss Piers were announced, and as the room, which looked due 
west, was carefully darkened;to exclude the too powerful rays of 
the setting sun, neither Laura nor Winnie could at first recognise 
the guests. Mrs. Trent soon came foward to greet them, looking 
handsome and well dressed as usual, and then stood talking and 
laughing with Reginald, near one of the open windows, while Mr. 
Trent bestowed his efforts on Winifrid, throwing occasional crumbs 
of conversation to Laura. ‘I do not think you know Mr. Vignolles,’ 
said Mrs. Piers, leading a mild-looking man, with a big forehead 
and an eye-glass, to her daughter-in-law ; ‘I had the pleasure of 
meeting him at Interlaken last year, as I think I mentioned to 
you.’ 
Mr. Vignolles placed himself beside the sofa where young Mrs. 
Piers and her cousin were sitting, and at once opened on Swiss 
hotels and prices, the best methods of organising excursions, and 
the mistake people make in going to the nominally best hotels, 
where everything is dearer and nothing better than in the more 
second-rate establishments. 

‘It is nearly half-past seven,’ said Mrs. Piers, coming across 
the room from where she had been talking to Colonel Bligh: ‘I do 
not think we can wait any longer. I expect a relative of ours who 
is anxious to renew his acquaintance with Reginald, an old diplo- 
mate, in very indifferent health, Sir Charles Dalrymple, and i 

Before she could finish her sentence the most imposing of 
the two waiters threw the drawing-room door open and announced : 

‘Madame Moscynski.’ 

Laura felt that Winifrid started, but she could not see her face, 
for she turned quite away to ask Mr. Vignolles a question about 
pedestrian tours, which started him with renewed animation on a 
fresh branch of his favourite topic. 

Meantime a little withered old gentleman, grey and. bald, with 
a crush hat under his arm and a couple of decorations in his 
button-hole, glided in almost unnoticed in the wake of the princess. 
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Round her everyone seemed to gather as she stood for a few 
moments receiving their greetings with her usual quiet grace and 
low-toned speech. She was arrayed in clouds of black tulle, caught 
up here and there with gold cords and tassels, gold butterflies 
fastening the folds on her shoulders, a rich, peculiar-looking gold 
necklace, and deep red roses in her pale gold hair and in the left 
angle of her square low bodice, the dark green leaves resting on 
her snowy, velvety skin. 

Reginald approached last, and spoke to her apparently with 
pleasant, unembarrassed cordiality, then Laura heard him say, as if 
in answer to some question, ‘ Yes, she is here,’ whereupon the group 
divided. Madame Moscynski walked straight to where Winifrid 
sat, and holding out her hand said, ‘Dear Mrs, Piers, I am so 
glad to see you, looking so well tuo. I was very unfortunate to 
miss you when I called, though I came early.’ 

Winifrid had risen from her seat, and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, perceived perhaps only by Laura, she touched the 
hand presented to her, answering coldly, ‘Thank you, I am quite 
well.’ 

Madame Moscynski, nothing abashed, next turned to Laura: ‘ I 
have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Piers, though we met but 
once; you are not to be easily forgotten,’ she said, this time sub- 
stituting the slightest possible curtsey for the offer of her hand ; and, 
accepting the chair presented by Mr. Trent, she sat down in front 
of the cousins, and proceeded to talk to Winnie with quiet, soft per- 
sistence, which, in spite of the former’s monosyllabic answers, was 
calculated to give the impression that they were on the most friendly 
terms. 

This was soon interrupted by the stirring announcement that 
‘dinner’ was ready, when Mrs. Piers presented the decorated old 
gentleman to Winnie as ‘ My relative, Sir Charles Dalrymple,’ 
whereupon, with an elaborate bow and a little set speech, he offered 
her his arm; Reginald, acting as host, came forward to conduct 
Madame Moscynski, being the lady of highest rank present, and 
Laura found herself told off to the connoisseur of Swiss hotels. 

She felt strangely chilled and disturbed by the unmistakable 
dislike which Winnie evinced to her former ‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend.’ She had always felt an instinctive distrust of this 
fascinating personage, and was not sorry to see Winnie able to 
withstand her charm, whatever it might be, but that was no reason 
why she should be almost rude to her mother-in-law’s guest. She 
(Laura) feared that Winnie would in some inexplicable way injure 
herself by what looked very like a display of unreasonable temper, 
though she had faith enough in her cousin to believe that there 
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was some better reason than she knew for her evidently irrepressible 
aversion to the fair Anglo-Pole. A vague uneasiness took possession 
of Laura: she seemed to see, as through a glass, darkly, that the 
smooth course of life that appeared to spread itself before the 
bright young wife was not without its pitfalls, and that Winnie 
lacked just those qualities, cireumspection and self-control, which 
would enable her to pick her way through them unharmed. Regi- 
nald, too, required peculiar treatment. 

These thoughts coursed each other through her brain while tLe 
soup was being served, while the bland waiter whispered a confi- 
dential inquiry as to her choice of wines, and her cavalier gave her 
some curious information touching the potage a la Cressy at the 
Alpen Konig Hotel at Bale. Then she looked round and saw Regi- 
nald at the foot of the table with Madame Moscynski on his right 
hand, Winnie between the ex-diplomate and Colonel Bligh, while 
she herself found Mrs. Trent on her right. 

The dinner passed off very well; there was plenty of general 
talk, to which Reginald contributed his share with not infrequent 
asides to Madame Moscynski. Winnie was especially animated, 
ker colour rose, and her laugh was frequently heard louder than 
usual as she exchanged repartees and reminiscences with her respec- 
tive neighbours. 

Laura could do little beyond replying to the observations of 
the gentleman next her: an unaccountable uneasiness weighed 
her down ; she watched Winnie with nervous anxiety. There was 
no true merriment in her laughter, and more defiance than enjoy- 
ment in the brilliancy of her eyes; she fancied, too, that Colonel 
Bligh looked at her curiously, if admiringly. 

At length, after a fair amount of eating and drinking, after 
some dozen subjects were started and run sharply to death 
in a hand gallop, and everyone seemed in good humour with 
themselves and their convives, Mrs. Piers gave the signal for the 
temporary separation of ladies and gentlemen. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, Mrs. Trent bestowed her atten- 
tion on Winifrid, and Madame Moscynski appeared quite occupied 
by a confidential conversation with her hostess, while for some 
minutes Laura occupied herself with a book of photographs, that 
refuge of the destitute. 

She had scarcely finished examining it, however, when Mrs. 
Piers joined her, while Madame Moscynski calmly went across the 
room to Mrs. Trent and Winnie, who immediately lapsed into 
silence. 

‘Well, Laura,’ said the lady of the house, who had fallen 
into a certain condescending familiarity with her during their 
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residence together at Pierslynn, ‘what have you been doing with 
yourself since you came to town? why do you never come to 
see me ?’ 

‘I have been very busy, Mrs. Piers: I have had some fresh com- 
missions—for copies only, *tis true—and I have a new pupil.’ 

‘Really, you are getting on. We shall see you on the line in the 
Academy yet. [am sure it is very fortunate you have so much 
talent. And how is Admiral Desbarres? I wish we could have 
persuaded him to join us this evening: he is a most interesting 
man—he is quite ruined, lost everything, Mr. Trent tells me. Is 
he very much broken by his misfortunes ? ’ 

‘Not at all. Indeed, were it not for his mania for giving, he 
would be very well off on his half-pay.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but it is very unsatisfactory for you. Taking 
you up as he has done, he, of course, meant to provide for you. 
Now he will have nothing to leave, for of course his income dies 
with him. You ought to persuade him to save.’ 

‘Who? me, Mrs. Piers? I would not take so great a liberty. 
I hope to be able to provide for myself,’ 

‘That is always difficult fora woman. It is fortunate for you 
that Art is the fashion. Work such as yours is by no means 
unladylike, according to modern ideas.’ 

‘I should think not,’ said Laura, smiling. ‘Were I worthy 
the name of artist I should indeed be proud.’ 

‘That is all very well—but the life is precarious. Still, as I 
said, it is very fortunate you have the gift you possess.’ 

‘Yes: it atones to me for the stigma I am told rests on my 
father’s birth.’ Laura could not account for the impulse which 
irresistibly urged her to utter these words. 

Mrs. Piers looked confused and uncomfortable. ‘Who has 
been so ill-natured as to rake up that old story, Laura?’ she 
asked. ‘It does no good, and only pains you, though you really 
need not trouble yourself about it. No one can quarrel with you 
for what is not your fault.’ 

‘Nevertheless, according to the sublime injustice of the 
Decalogue, the sins of the fathers are almost always visited on 
the children,’ said Laura, sadly. ‘And I dare say my poor father 
experienced this.’ 

‘I do not think so. _He was very charming, and very 
popular with the family; a great favourite with old John Piers— 
the late man’s father—and quite at home at Pierslynn.’ 

‘Is it possible ?’ said Laura, with a degree of sarcasm which 
quite escaped the notice of Mrs. Piers. 

‘Yes, I assure you. My poor husband was so much abroad _ 
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that he knew less of him than the rest; but when he was in 
England we always had him at our house.’ 

Laura, with all her common-sense and cool judgment, felt 
moved to a kind of scornful indignation by the tone Mrs. Piers 
adopted as consolatory. 

‘What are you discussing so gravely?’ asked Winnie, rising 
abruptly and coming to join them. 

‘Only my family history. Not a pleasant topic : let us change 
it,’ said Laura, as Winnie sat down on the ottoman beside her. 

‘Oh!’ cried Winnie, disdainfully, ‘ that is not of much matter. 
There is no shadow of doubt on the clearness and nearness of owr 
relationship, dear Laura, or our friendship either.’ 

Before Laura could reply the door opened to admit the 
gentlemen. 

Colonel Bligh and Reginald approached ; the latter, taking his 
place on the opposite side of the ottoman from his wife, leaned 
over till his head nearly touched Laura’s shoulder, and began to 
talk of Mrs. Crewe, of ‘that son of hers,’ and the Admiral, but in 
an intermittent way, evidently with an effort ; while every now and 
then he glanced at Madame Moscynski and his wife. The former 
was speaking with much suavity to Sir Arthur Dalrymple as they 
stood together in one of the windows, while Mrs. Trent was 
listening with apparent interest to Mr. Vignolles, the words 
‘ route,’ ‘twelve hours from Strasbourg to Bale,’ ‘ not more than 
five and sixpence a day, allowing for the exchange,’ occasionally 
catching Laura’s ear. 

Presently Madame Moscynski, accompanied by Sir Arthur 
Dalrymple, walked slowly across the room, and, addressing 
herself to Mrs. Piers, the former asked, ‘I think, dear Mrs. Piers, 
you might settle a question Sir Arthur and I have been arguing. 
You were a good deal at Stolzstadt, were you not? Tell me, 
was it the Princess Stéphanie or the Princess Marguerite that 
went mad about one of the equerries, and always fancied every- 
thing was covered with dust ?’ 

Mrs. Piers had an entirely different version of the old scandal 
to offer for consideration, and Reginald vacated his seat to make 
way for Madame Moscynski, who threw in queries and suggestions, 
sometimes addressed to Winnie, who never made any answer, 
though she ceased to converse with Colonel Bligh, and sat in 
silence, with elaborate inattention. - At length, at the first pause in 
the dialogue, she rose and went to speak to Mr. Trent, who was 
examining some water-colour drawings which adorned the walls. 

Reginald looked after her, first with a slight frown, and then 
with a smile—an unpleasant, mocking smile, 
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‘Sing us one of your Polish songs,’ said he to Madame 
Moscynski, with a certain familiarity which struck Laura. ‘ The 
one you used to treat us to when we lay off Fiume.’ 

She smiled, hesitated a moment, and then walked to the 
piano. It was a wild, plaintive air, with a peculiar accompaniment, 
and she sang it admirably, dramatically. 

‘Isn’t it expressive ?’ said Colonel Bligh to Winifrid. «It isso 
utterly unlike drawing-room music; I remember she used to charm 
us with those queer ballads of hers when we were in the Adriatic.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Winifrid. 

‘ Winifrid, my dear, do play one of your German pieces,’ said 
her mother-in-law, sailing up to her. 

‘It isa long time since I played, but I will do my best,’ said 
Winnie, with something of her natural sweetness. The excited 
colour had died out of her cheek, and Laura thought her voice 
unsteady. 

She played, however, played well, though not with quite her 
usual spirit, and of course was much applauded. 

‘Do you play, Miss Piers?’ asked Colonel Bligh. 

While she was saying she did not, Madame Moscynski came 
up with a small piece of manuscript-music in her hand. ‘ Brava, 
brava, chérie,’ said she, with an air of familiarity. ‘I wish you 
would try this little “ Pensée” for me. It is a motif by a young 
countryman of mine in whom I am much interested,’ and she 
placed the leaves before Winnie. 

‘I am sorry,’ replied the latter, ‘I cannot attempt it: it is so 
closely written I fear I could not read it correctly.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Madame Moscynski, with a subtle smile and a little 
contemptuous shrug, ‘the caro sposo and I know you do not 
always interpret notes aright.’ 

‘Do you ?’ said Winnie, rising slowly and turning to face her. 
* Are you sure I was wrong ?’ 

‘Come, dear Mrs. Piers, you are so bright and quick, I am sure 
you must have Southern blood in your veins ; do play us another 
of your charming morceaux. Mr. Piers, persuade her to play to us.’ 

‘Oh! people get tired of long pieces,’ said Reginald, who 
had not heard what passed, coming across the room at Madame 
Moscynski’s summons. ‘As we are all here, let us settle about 
Goodwood: we have no time to lose.’ 

‘Pray do not include me in your party,’ said Winnie, low but 
distinctly. ‘Ido not feel equal tothe fatigue ; I have been doing 
too much—I am overdone now; if the carriage is here I will leave. 
You do not mind coming, Laura, do you?’ 

‘But, Wirnie, you were dying to go last week.’ 
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‘I prefer staying away now. Will you ask about the carriage, 
Reginald ?’ 

‘ Yes, if you really feel too unwell to stay,’ and, muttering some- 
thing about ‘ an infernal bore,’ Reginald rang the bell. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear ?’ said Mrs. Piers, hastening up. 

‘Only that London is a little too much for me, and I am not 
quite so strong as I thought,’ said Winnie, smiling bravely. ‘It is 
later than you think.’ 

‘Indeed, you look very tired: you will be the better for a good 
night’s rest,’ said Mrs. Trent, kindly. 

‘Will you come with me, Reginald ?’ said his wife, as, having 
taken leave of the company and openly disregarded Madame Mos- 
cynski’s offered hand, she paused beside him. 

‘ Sorry I cannot: I promised to look in at the club with Bligh. 
Our good friend Laura will see to you: I'll not be late.’ 

‘Will you take a glass of wine before you go, Winifrid?’ said 
her mother-in-law, following her down-stairs to the study, or book- 
room, where the cloaks were left. 

‘No, thank you,’ said Winnie. ‘I must say I am infinitely sur- 
prised you should have asked that woman to meet me! I may be 
foolish, wrong, suspicious, but I have a right to choose my own 
associates.’ 

‘And I mine,’ said the elder lady, haughtily. 

‘Certainly ; but not to force them on me.’ 

‘I should be sorry to so—’ checking herself, and evidently try- 
ing to soothe. ‘I had no idea your prejudices were so strong and 
so unjust, Winifrid! You are wrong, and ill-advised to treat 
Princess Moscynski with such unmerited rudeness. For your own 
sake you should exercise more self-restraint. Just think how vexed 
Reginald must be. You are very foolish. Do you think that I 
should invite anyone to my house whose correct conduct I could for 
a moment doubt ?’ 

‘Iam sure you would not 7f you doubted; but you do not,’ 
cried Winnie, softening and taking her mother-in-law’s hand in 
both her own. ‘ Why do you not see that it is a battle for life I 
have to fight with this woman ?’ 

‘T am afraid, my dear, that you are not yet quite free from your 
feverish wanderings,’ said Mrs. Piers, severely. ‘ Do, pray, Laura, try 
to bring her to reason.’ 

Winifrid, with a slight despairing gesture, turned abruptly away 
and walked to the carriage, and her mother-in-law, saying in a low 
tone, ‘ Thisis a pleasant outlook for my son,’ went back to her guests. 

Laura, stupefied with surprise and distress, followed her cousin. 

‘ Tell them to drive to the Hotel,’ said Winnie, in a strange, 
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stifled voice. ‘You will come with me, dear, will you not? You 
can take the carriage on afterwards.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Laura said, ‘ Winnie, 
dear Winnie, what is the meaning of all this? Iam afraid you 
are very unwise.’ 

‘ You do not know, you do not know!’ exclaimed Winnie, with 
a cry of anguish. ‘I cannot tell you all now, but I will. I thought 
never to have told you. I hoped that I had beaten off the foe: but 
the battle is still before me, and I cannot fight her with her own 
weapons; yet I fear any others are nearly useless,’ and she threw 
her arms round her cousin, who-was shocked to feel how she trembled 
and sobbed. 

‘But you cannot doubt your own husband, who loves and 
admires you! You cannot fear a woman so much older, so much 
less beautiful than yourself! I think you must have let some 
morbid fancy get possession of you: try and clear your mind of it. 
These suspicions are too horrible.’ 

‘They are,’ returned Winnie, more calmly. ‘And if you too 
turn against me and re-echo the cry that I am foolish, morbid, 
mistaken, I-shall not keep mysenses. I have striven hard enough 
against my own convictions: now they have come back upon me 
in an overwhelming tide. Iam not angry with Reginald. I do 
not so much doubt him as I fear her: for he is weak, or—or 
something like it, and she is merciless, unfathomable, and my 
implacable enemy.’ 

‘My own dear Winnie,’ said Laura, more impressed by her 
cousin’s words than she liked to own, ‘ you surely must exaggerate. 
Of course, till I hear your reasons I cannot judge whether you do 
or not. Yet it is impossible Madame Moscynski can be so delibe- 
rately wicked ; one rarely meets with such characters. You are 
excited, you are not yourself: to-morrow you may feel differently.’ 

‘ Heaven grant it!’ said Winnie, with a low, shivering sigh ; 
‘ for to-night I despair.’ 

Leaning her head against Laura’s shoulder, she kept silent for 
the few minutes that intervened until they stopped at the hotel. 

Then Winnie started up. ‘I will come and havé a long after- 
noon with you to-morrow, if you can give me the time. When 
may I come?’ 

‘Not before four: I will make it a point to be at home then, 
and take care to be alone. And, Winnie, try, dear, to be more pru- 
dent : conceal your feelings ; it will not do to irritate Reginald, or 
so dangerous a woman as you believe Madame Moscynski to be.’ 

‘You do not understand,’ replied Winifrid, mournfully. ‘I 


must defend my outposts, or all is lost, Good-night, dear Laura ; 
good-night.’ 
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CyarTter XXXIX, 


Mrs. Crewe and Denzil were sitting in the dining-room with 
both windows open, for the latter was indulging in a cigar as he 
read, and his mother was busy arranging her letters, a very con- 
fused pile of ragged papers, making many comments and explana- 
tions respecting the writers for her son’s information, to which he 
occasionally replied by inarticulate utterances, that nevertheless 
quite contented her. 

‘You are early, my dear,’ said Mrs. Crewe as Laura entered. 
‘I did not expect you for an hour yet.’ 

‘Winnie was tired, so we came away a little sooner than the rest,’ 
said Laura, throwing aside her cloak, and standing by the table in 
her long black-silk dress, which, with her white-lace fichu and ruffle, 
suited her unusually well. Her gentle dignity of bearing struck 
Mrs. Crewe as though she had never noticed it before. She felt, 
as most did who knew Laura, that there was something in her to 
trust and lean upon: an inner light and force which, though not 
easy to fathom or define, would never fail or mislead. Thinking 
thus, Mrs. Crewe did not speak immediately, and, looking from 
mother to son, Laura said, with a smile: ‘ How home-like and happy 
you seem, sitting comfortably together! Your mother is quite ten 
years younger since you settled down at home, Denzil.’ 

‘Yes,’ he returned, a soft, gratified lcok stealing over his 
face, and a slight increase of colour, perhaps at Laura’s uncon- 
scious use of his Christian name, perhaps because he knew that his 
mother’s haleyon days would not last long. 

‘We are all the happier and more home-like now you have 
joined us,’ said Mrs. Crewe, holding out her hand to Laura. ‘ You 
are looking uncommonly well, my dear. You have quite a colour, 
hasn’t she, Denzil ?’ 

‘ Of course I have, if you notice it,’ returned Laura, laughing, 
and blushing vividly. Denzil made no reply, but placed a chair 
for her, and threw the end of his cigar away. Laura sat down 
with a sigh, thinking of the terrible possibilities her conversation 
with Winnie had disclosed, and contrasting them with the safe and 
happy atmosphere she then breathed, the ingredients in which were 
so simple. 

* Well, dear, and what had you for dinner ?’ began Mrs. Crewe, 
hastily tying up a parcel of selected letters, and tearing up the 
refuse with much energy. 

Laura replied to the best of her ability, but acknowledged that 
many items escaped her memory. 

‘ You should always try to notice and remember dishes,’ said 
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Mrs. Crewe, gravely. ‘ The ideas they suggest will be of use to you 
when you have a house of your own, and give dinner parties.’ 

Laura laughed low and pleasantly. ‘Could you fancy me 
giving dinner parties?’ she said. ‘All that sort of society seems 
quite far away out of my reach and capacity: my world will never 
stretch beyond a studio and a few friends,’ 

‘You by no means know what your capacities are yet,’ said 
Denzil, as if to himself. 

‘What did Mrs. Piers wear? I mean the dowager,’ resumed 
Mrs, Crewe, and a severe examination as to the toilettes of the 
company ensued; then, after a slight break in the dialogue, Mrs. 
Crewe remarked, ‘I suppose young Mr. Piers still seems very atten- 
tive and taken up with his wife?’ 

* ¥es, of course! Why should he not?’ cried Laura, with a 
slight start ; the question jarred strangely upon her. Could Mrs. 
Crewe divine that there was any reverse to the bright picture of 
their lives? ‘That is, as attentive as good manners permit. Why ?’ 

‘Oh! I have no particular reason, only it strikes me that 
Reginald Piers will not be the most constant man in the world. 
He was very nice and pleasant, but I always thought him unsteady. 
The fancy of the moment is all and all with him. I do hope she 
will know how to manage him.’ 

‘Come, come, mother!’ cried Denzil, smiling, * you are an 
awful Cassandra sometimes,’ 

‘I am nothing of the kind, Denzil; and even in joke, my dear 
boy, you should not: call your mother names: these nautical allu 
sions are quite beyond my comprehension.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, mother,’ quite gravely. 

‘Is it necessary to “ manage”?’ asked Laura. ‘ Surely, with 
truth and tenderness, one might venture to keepa straight course.’ 

‘ And win the goal,’ said Denzil, in a low tone. 

‘IT am not so sure,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘ You see, one can 
never know what a man thinks, or what crotchets he may have 
taken into his head. It takes two to make truth of any use: one 
to speak and another to hear it ; and most men are vexed when a 
woman 7s true and reasonable: it does not amuse them—they are 
so fond of nonsense they can correct, and mistakes they can smile 
down at.’ 

‘I protest, mother, you are ferociously severe ! Why, I flattered 
myself you were fond of your son’s sex.’ 

‘So I am,’ she returned, eagerly. ‘I always like to have men 
about me: that is the reason I understand them so well ; they can 
be very kind and useful, but the best of them require manage- 
ment; they like it too—so much the better for us.’ 
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‘You must not let your son too much behind the scenes,’ said 
Laura ; ‘he will be quite unmanageable when he marries, if you 
initiate him into the mysteries.’ 

‘ Oh, Denzil is different from other men,’ cried his mother. ‘ Do 
you know, he has been making such a delightful plan! I hope you 
will agree to it. There is a cottage belonging to a friend of his 
to be let for two months, down somewhere on—on what coast, 
Denzil ?’ 

‘ Dorsetshire.’ 

‘ Yes, Dorsetshire. It seems that his friend wantsto take his 
little girl away to London for medical advice, or some operation 
to be performed ; so Denzil proposes that we exchange houses. You, 
and I, and the Admiral (if we can persuade him) will go down 
there the week after next, and Denzil will come down, when he 
can, from Saturday till Monday (it will be holiday time then, and 
you can take your paints and things, and work away). Think of the 
fresh air, and the sea beach, and the wild flowers, the eggs and 
the milk, the cliffs (Denzil says there are splendid cliffs), and cheap 
fish! When can you manage to start, my dear Laura ?’ 

‘It would be very delicious,’ exclaimed Laura, immediately 
seeing refreshing visions of blue waves and changing cloud- 
shadows ; ‘ but I must arrange so much, and oh! I cannot go while 
Winnie and Reginald are here.’ 

Her face changed as she spoke, and the dread of Winnie’s pro- 
mised disclosures came like a grey mist-wreath, wrapping her 
heart in a chilling vapour and chasing the colour from her cheek. 
Denzil looked sternly and steadily at her as she spoke, but she did 
not heed him. 

‘It is growing late,’ he said, abruptly : ‘ we must not keep Miss 
Piers up ; I shall wish you good-night : you can discuss the question 
of Barton’s cottage to-morrow ; he wants to come up here the first 
week in August.’ 

So saying, he rose, kissed his mother’s brow in passing, and, 
wishing Laura good-night, left the room. 

‘Dear me! how very sudden Denzil is sometimes,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe. ‘ That is the misfortune of not having been in “ the service.” 
Nice and good as he is, he cannot help a certain amount of the 
je ne sais quoi which men in the mercantile marine contract.’ 

‘I am sure,’ cried Laura, heartily, ‘ there are Royal Navy sailors 
not comparable to Denzil in manner, or, indeed, in any way.’ 

‘You are a dear, kind, discriminating girl, But just think 
what a chance this is of going out of town, my love; without a 
shilling of expense beyond the railway fares—and at this season we 
can get excursion tickets. Indeed, I expect to make a considerable 
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saving, for of course milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, and, I imagine, 
butcher’s meat, will be considerably cheaper than here. I believe 
there is a vegetable and fruit garden, and a boat—we might fish 
for ourselves. Collins will remain here—and I wish them joy 
of her! She behaved shamefully to-day, and sent up the new 
potatoes perfectly raw,’ &e. &e. 


After careful consideration Laura decided not to mention 
Winnie’s intended visit to Mrs. Crewe, and to trust to the chapter 
of accidents to secure them an uninterrupted téte-d-téte; and acci- 
dent befriended her. The mid-day post brought a note from Mrs. 
Crewe’s cousin, requesting her help and counsel in a severe day’s 
shopping, as she was leaving town the next day. 

Mrs. Crewe, therefore, made a hasty luncheon, and departed full 
of importance ; so when Laura returned, flushed and eager, almost 
fearing she was late, she found the coast clear, and had hardly 
divested herself of her outdoor attire when Winifrid arrived. 

She was looking very pale, and her eyes had a pained, fixed 
expression, which, to Laura at least, bespoke mental strain. ‘How 
nice to find you all alone, dear Laura! Since I made up my mind 
to tell you everything, I have been thirsting to begin,’ she cried, as 
she embraced her cousin. 

‘ Mrs. Crewe is out for the whole afternoon: I think we may 
stay in the drawing-room.’ 

‘Oh! no, no,’ said Winifrid, feverishly ; ‘I can only tell all I 
have to tell in your own room, with the door locked. To think 
that Iam but fifteen months a wife, and have such fears, such 
doubts! Is it not cruel?’ 

‘Come then, dear,’ was Laura’s only answer, and they ascended 
to her chamber, where the owner installed her guest in the only 
comfortable chair she possessed, locked the door, and composed 
herself to listen. 

‘I must begin a long way back—a long, long way back,’ said 
Winifrid, drawing off her gloves and removing her bonnet in an 
absent, hurried way. 

‘Tell me,’ put in Laura, as she paused, ‘ was Reginald very, 
very angry and cross ?’ 

‘No, I have scarcely seen him since. He was very late, and 
this morning he was odd and cold, and—a little contemptuous. 
He asked how I was, and when I tried to tell him that he did not 
know how I had been provoked, he laughed, and said: “I dare say 
Madame Moscynski could manage a dozen of you! When you are 
more a woman of the world you will not make so much ado about 
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nothing. However, you must smooth down my mother the best 
way you can. She is the belligerent party in this instance,” and 
then he went out. I am more distressed when he is like that than 
by his anger.’ 

‘ Now tell me everything,’ said Laura. 

‘When we first went to Paris,’ began Winnie, abruptly, and 
then broke off to exclaim, with a quiver in her voice, ‘Oh! what a 
happy, happy time it was! When I look far away to those days I 
feel how great, yet how gradual, is the change that has come over 
our life. And we might still be so happy if only yes, in those 
days I was selfish in my enjoyment: I scarcely ever thought of 
you; and if I did, I put it away, because it was so painful to re- 
member that my gain was your loss. Well, when we arrived in 
Paris, Madame Moscynski called immediately. I had heard 
Reginald speak of her, and I was quite pleased to know any friend 
ofhis. I thought her charming. She seemed so charmed with me ; 
she used to put me in such good humour with myself, and she 
used to discuss with Reginald what dresses would suit me, as if 
she were a loving elder sister. Then, in some way I cannot 
describe, a little cloud came between us, I scarcely knew how. I 
grew frightened at the costly things she wanted me to choose, and 
would not be persuaded to have them, and sometimes Reginald 
sided with me. Then I used to feel a little left out when they 
talked for hours of their adventures in that yacht, though I was 
ashamed of myself, and tried to seem interested, and was some- 
times. Then we went away, and did the Italian lakes. Ah! how 
delightful that was, until poor Reggie was ill at Florence! He 
has never been quite, quite the same since. We came straight 
back to Paris, and found the Princess just arrived from—lI do not 
know where. She was very kind and helpful, and certainly managed 
to amuse Reginald wonderfully. She dined with us every day, and 
then she wanted still to buy everything for me. But I resisted. I 
was not cross, indeed I was not: I only said I must learn to act 
for myself. Reginald hated so to be left alone just then that she 
was very useful.’ 

‘Well?’ asked Laura, as Winnie paused; ‘an indefinable 
estrangement had grown up between you —?’ 

‘ Yes, yes; I am dwelling too long on this time. One evening 
we were sitting after dinner, and they were talking of their travels. 
I had got my old piece of lace-work, to be doing something; the 
Princess had just said, “ You remember that night we lay off 
Istria,” when I turned to find my needle, and caught a look from 
her to my husband—a look I cannot describe: it made my heart 
stand still; it haunted me, but not for long. Reginald, who was 
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very changeable, was so good, so tender, so taken up with me, 
that I put away my doubts; yet I never felt quite the same again 
to Madame Moscynski. 

‘ Then we came to England. She happened to be coming too, and 
gradually I began to feel that she was like an evil spirit, bringing 
misfortune tome. I cannot describe how she pervaded everything, 
how she charmed everyone; Mrs. Piers was fascinated by her. But 
for a long time Reginald did not mind her much; she used to 
spend two or three days with us now and then, but she was chiefly 
at her uncle’s, Lord Dereham’s, and we met at all the dinners and 
parties; and, as certain as we met, she’did or said something that 
made me look foolish or awkward, or béte. It is impossible to tell 
you the effect she produced upon me, and how no one perceived it 
save myself. I felt she hated me. One day I dared to open my 
heart to Reggie, and told him how she affected me. He was not 
cross, or unkind, but he laughed and kissed me, and exclaimed, 
“‘ Jealous already, Winnie? If you take that view of our friend, 
there is no use talking reason to you.” Then I felt I was fighting 
the air, and all the time the air was poisoning me. I tried to think 
myself foolish—morbid. Oh, the pain, the struggle of that time! 
And Mrs. Piers openly sided with Madame Moscynski, and in a 
covert way rebuked me for my bad temper, narrow jealousy, want 
of consideration for my husband’s comfort. Then Reginald began 
to have a way of looking round as if he wanted somebody when he 
came into a room, even at home. But in April last we had gone to 
a great dinner at Dairysford, and I noticed that Reginald nearly 
cut the Princess. There was a Polish cousin of hers there, Graf 
somebody, a very handsome, wicked-looking man. He and the 
Princess were always talking unknown tongues together. After 
that I was very unwell—could not go anywhere. Mrs. Piers had 
gone back to town, and Madame Moscynski was talking of going 
to Poland: she was always hinting at plots and politics; but 
Reginald was very kind and stayed much with me. 

‘One afternoon I had gone into his dressing-room to put a new 
pair of braces I had worked for him on his table. It was very 
untidy, papers and things scattered about. His man had not 
been in to arrange it, so I began mechanically to put it right. 
I gathered up the letters—most of them on business, I knew—and 
went to put them into a little box, or case, that closed with a spring 
and stood on his table. The key was out, but evidently had not 
been turned, for when I touched the spring it flew open, and on 
the top lay an open note. It had no address, but I knew the 
writing, and I remember every word of it.’ 

‘Can you repeat it?’ asked Laura, deeply, painfully interested. 
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‘Yes,’ said Winifrid, slowly, with a far-away look in her eyes, 
as though reading something at a great distance. ‘It was 
this :—“ You were wrong to doubt ; cireumstances have been very 
hard for me, nevertheless I will give you the assurance you 
demand ; more, I promise all you wish in future provided.” Then 
along dash. “I have struggled with an untoward destiny all my 
life—must it overtake me now? I shall be in town on the 25th, 
when I can see you safely. You have cruelly misjudged me. If 
only you will hear me, all may be as it was before, when there was 
yet hope for us both. Let me see you as usual, on Wednesday. 

‘¢ Ever yours, H.” 

‘I knew the H. was for Hedwig. 

‘When I read this everything seemed to stand out before me 
in clear, blazing light. ‘ Before’ meant before he married me. J 
was the obstacle, and by some means I was to be effaced. I cannot 
say how I felt—deep, black despair seemed to wrap its cruel arms 
round me. What was life to me without Reginald and love? And 
Iwas so young!’ She covered up her face, as if she could not bear 
the memory of that terrible moment. 

‘I did not feel angry with Reginald, she resumed. ‘I felt 
sorry for him, as if we were both in the hands of some merciless 
executioner. I think I lost my senses for a moment, then I re- 
membered it was Wednesday. I shut up the box, and put the 
note in my pocket, went back to my own sitting-room, and rang 
the bell: “ Where is Mr. Piers?” “He went out about an hour 
ago to fish in the Dairysford pool,” said the servant. “ Ask him to 
come to me when he returns.” 

‘I did not know what I was going todo or tosay. I was desperate, 
determined to end this state of things, to know what I had to 
dread, what to renounce, before another day had gone over my 
head.’ 

She stopped for a moment, her breath came quickly, she seemed 
parched and fevered. Laura pressed her hand between both her 
own, and rose to bring her a glass of water. Winnie drank it 
eagerly, and recommenced. 

‘I do not know how I lived through the time till Reginald 
came back, and I could not tell if it were two hours, or twenty 
minutes, or a lifetime, before I saw him come into the room. It 
was so terribly long, so frightfully short, I only know I ran to him, 
fur, as I said, I did not feel angry with him, but wildly frightened, 
and burning to free him and myself from some evil spell. I could 
not believe he preferred anyone on earth tome. I ran to him, and 
cried, “Oh! Reggie, dear, what is this? What can it mean?” 
holding up the note before him. Oh, Laura! I shall never forget 
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his face. He looked at me so that [shrank away. He grew darkly 
red, and then hissed out, as if every word were a curse, “* Where 
did you find this?” snatching it from me. “In your despatch 
box,” I said, for his tone roused me. “I went to put away some 
letters that were lying about, and I found Madame Moscynski’s 
note open.” 

‘ « How dare you pry into my private papers! Have youa false 
key, or how did you manage to open the box? By heaven, she 
will think I have betrayed her,” and he began to pace up and 
down furiously, tearing the note into a dozen fragments. I was 
stunned. Not a word to soothe me, not a syllable of apology or 
explanation; his only thought appeared to be of her. I watched 
him silently; at last he exclaimed, “ Have you talked to anyone 
else of your insane suspicions?” Then my head seemed to give 
way, and I just remember holding out my arms to him, and crying, 
“‘ They are foolish and insane, are they not? No,no; I would not 
say a word of them to anyone but you, and you will put them all 
away out of my head.” He turned to me with a changed expres- 
sion, and then I think he caught me as I was falling, and I can re- 
member nothing more till I came to myself in mortal agony, and 
Reginald was beside me, and the doctor, and I thought I was dying. 
It was not death, however, but a new life that came to me.’ 

Again she stopped, and a few tears relieved her. 

‘I was very, very ill; I scarcely cared to live; only, as the days 
went by and I saw Reginald constantly near me, so kind, and 
anxious, and tender, I began to hope and to revive, and then I 
recovered slowly. I could not put any questions to Reginald, but I 
used to look at him, I know, with my soul in my eyes, and one 
day, almost the first I was able to sit up, he said, “ Now you are 
stronger, I want to explain all that stupid affair of Madame 
Mosceynski’s note,” and I, with my hand in his, listened, glad to 
believe anything rather than break the delicious calm of that 
moment of repose. He went on then to say that he feared he had 
been very brutal, but that when a lady confided her difficulties to 
a gentleman, it was too provoking to have it discovered by another 
woman,-and that an unfriendly one. He said that the truth was 
Madame Moscynski had asked him for a loan of money some time 
before ; that he had hesitated to give it because he thought it was 
to help her cousin, who was a scamp. The Princess was deeply 
offended, and did not speak to him for several days; then she 
looked so miserable that he sent her a little line to say he was 
willing to oblige her. The note I found was an answer to this, and 
as it was difficult to find an opportunity for private conversation 
at Dairysford, and my jealousy cut her off from Pierslynn, she was 
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obliged to make a rendezvous in the grounds, and then he tried 
to remember the words of the letter. J helped him. He ex- 
plained it all as bearing on this loan. The “hope for both of 
us,” he said, meant for herself and her cousin, both of whom were 
much embarrassed. The “seeing him safely in London” was 
safe from the interference of Lord Dereham, as Madame 
Moseynski was always afraid of her uncle knowing the state 
of her affairs.’ 

‘Was not that a very natural explanation?’ asked Laura, 
thoughtfully. 

‘It seemed so to me,’ said Winifrid ; ‘it may be so still. I was 
too glad to believe it then, only Reginald said nothing explana- 
tory about seeing him as usual on Wednesday, and I would not 
be so exacting as to allude to it, yet I did not qwite forget it. 
But I was glad to be quiet and to believe. He was so dear and 
kind. Ah! he loved me, he still loves me, I have not lost him yet! 
I began, in my returned happiness, to believe I had been unjust 
to the Princess, that a condition of nervous excitement had dis- 
posed me to exaggerate. Reginald told me she was going away 
on a long visit to some relations in Poland, and that he wished 
me very much to receive her before she left. I consented, I was so 
glad she was going. 

‘She came, more softly calm, more soothingly pliable than 
ever. I felt in an instant that she was determined to win me—as 
before, I felt instiactively that she deliberately set herself to cross 
and neutralise me. I was wonderfully keen, and feared nothing, 
After she had looked tenderly and thoughtfully at the baby, as if 
divining his future (I know she detested infants), and talking of 
the interest everyone took in me, &c., she said, gently raising those 
queer green eyes of hers to mine, “ Before I go I must confess my 
sins to you, dear Mrs. Piers, and tell you how generous and kind 
your husband has been ;” so she went on to say that both her 
cousin (who was like a brother to her) and herself had got into 
difficulty in consequence of being mixed up in some political 
schemes ; that at the present moment they were greatly embarrassed, 
and she had ventured to ask Reginald for help, which he had 
kindly and readily accorded. I said I was glad he could be of use, 
and then added, “ He has, I see, told you that your note on that 
subject fell into my hands, and probably that I misinterpreted it ? 
I was foolish, perhaps, but, dear Madame Moscynski, you should not 
write so ambiguously.” 

‘She looked surprised, but did not change countenance, and 
paused a little before she replied: “ Have you not always misin- 
terpreted me, ma belle wmie? [have felt it deeply. Nevertheless 
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I shall not offend again: I am on the point of returning to my own 
dear unhappy land for a long sojourn.” Then my mother-in-law 
came in, and they talked till they tired me, and I had great diffi- 
culty in getting composed and comfortable after she had gone, so 
much had her “ confession ” disturbed me. 

‘Though I blushed for my own suspiciousness, I was always 
wondering if they had arranged her visit, and what she should 
say, between them. I was not so well after this, and then I began 
to yearn for you. I knew Reginald was a little reluctant about 
sending for you, but I was determined to overcome that. I had a 
sudden bitter conviction that nothing and no one was quite true 
and real but you. I think so still, dear, dear Laura!’ 

A sudden choking sob stopped her utterance for a moment. 
‘ At any rate,’ she resumed, ‘ Madame Moscynski went away, and I 
began to forget her. Reginald was so dear and good: and though 
I knew Mrs. Piers thought me jealous, exacting, narrow, she was 
kind enough, so I began to dream of happiness again—and yet— 
and yet, the same complete love and trust I once had never quite 
came back. There were looks and tones of Reginald’s that in some 
way always set me doubting, I did not know what.’ 

‘I fear you tormented yourself ingeniously,’ said Laura, with a 
sigh. 

‘I tried hard not,’ returned Winnie ; ‘ but I felt more exacting, 
less even-tempered, than I used to be. Thenyoucame. That did 
me a world of good. The days you spent with us were the best I 
had had for a long time ; and Reginald was very nice, was he not ? 
more at ease with you. And it was so nice when Mrs. Piers went— 
even when Reginald went away; until one morning—do you re- 
inember? probably you do not—you mentioned accidentally that 
Madame Moscynski had not gone abroad. It gave me a great 
shock. However, Reginald came back so soon, and everything 
looked so fair, that I did not disturb myself much till I came up 
to town, and found that dreadful woman here; found that she had 
laid her plans, that she had got everyone on her side, and that she 
was resolved to force herself on me, resolved to keep fast hold of 
Reginald. Laura! I do not know what witchery there is about 
her; but I fear as much as I hate her, and I strive to deliver my 
husband from her, as much for his sake as my own. But,ah! he is 
slipping from me. The moment she appears there is a subtle 
changein him. Indeed he is greatlychanged. Heis somuch more 
“on guard ” than he used to be. Yet, Laura, I do not, will not 
despair. If only I had Reginald to myself, all might yet be well ; 
but, dearest, you must never let her win you over; never let her 
persuade you that she is a simple, well-intentioned woman, not, 
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quite stiff enough for English ideas, and that I am jealous, exact- 
ing, crazy.’ 

‘ She shall never do that!’ cried Laura, warmly. ‘I have always 
- had an instinctive distrust of her; yet, dear, dear Winnie, I do 
think you have tormented yourself unnecessarily. Try not to worry 
yourself, and things will mend.’ 

‘Not if I am off my guard. She shall never display herself to 
the world as my intimate friend; and yet I almost tremble to 
think how she nearly defied me last night: that showed she felt 
pretty sure of her ground. And she is going down again to 
Dairysford, Laura, where I cannot escape her without a fracas! 
I am going to get Dr. Prior to order me to Carlsbad or somewhere, 
and once away I shall feel safe: Reginald cannot refuse to come 
with me.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps that would be well,’ returned Laura, and fell 
into deep thought. How should she add to Winnie’s burden by 
disclosing the facts which had lately come to her knowledge? 
How shatter their home, their prosperity ? and yet, might not the 
revelation of her knowledge, the assertion of her claim, rouse 
Reginald to repentance, to a sense of duty! They surely might 
arrange between them so that he need not be impoverished, and 
yet that her rights should be acknowledged. 

While Laura thought, Winnie was saying that Reginald seemed 
to have taken up his idea of a public career again, especially when 
their member, Mr. Challoner, was dangerously ill about a fortnight 
ago; but now, she was happy to say, that gentleman was recover- 
ing rapidly, so there would be no necessity to remain at Pierslynn 
for any political reason. How Madame Moscynski would revel in 
an election, and how indefatigable she would be about it! ‘It isa 
direct intervention of Providence on my behalf that poor Mr. 
Challoner is better,’ added Winnie, rising, and looking at her watch. 
‘Dear Laura! I have been talking to you for more than an hour, 
and it has been a relief. I do not seem so hopeless as I was. You 
do not think things so bad. What do you think, Laura?’ 

‘Oh! Winnie, it is impossible Reginald can care for anyone 
but you. Be as resolute as you like against Madame Moscynski, 
but be patient and careful, control yourself, and Reginald will 
respect you all the more. He is only amused with a clever com- 
panion: you see, as soon as she is out of sight he forgets her.’ 

‘He seems to do so; but I am growing to distrust him and 
everything; and as to self-control, that woman has the most dia- 
bolical power of stinging me with words no one else can understand. 
Now last night, no one save ourselves, or perhaps Reginald, could 
understand why I grew so angry; but her audacity in reminding 
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me of my not always interpreting notes aright was more than I 
could bear. Now I must run away. I have several visits of 
ceremony to make. Come to me soon: the day after to-morrow.’ 
‘Yes, if I can. Good-bye. Be patient, dearest Winnie, 
patient and strong; these evil days will pass away.’ 
‘Adieu, my own wise Laura.’ A hearty kis:, and she was 
gone. 


CHarter XL. 


A Few days passed, during which Laura was too much occupied 
to seek her friend often and Winnie too much engaged to visit 
Laura. 

The long history which Winnie had recounted of her strange 
struggle with Madame Moscynski haunted Laura. 

It was like the plot of a bad novel put into action; she could 
not believe that poison so loathsome could arise from anything 
within the circle of lives pure and natural as Winnie’s and, she 
had hitherto believed, Reginald’s. Did Winnie exaggerate things ? 
Was it possible that Reginald would vex his own dear wife rather 
than give up the second-rate pleasure of being adroitly flattered ? 
Certainly she had good reason to doubt her cousin, her supplanter. 
Nevertheless, if she perceived that he was weak, illogical, unprin- 
cipled enough to rob her, she still believed that his heart was 
loving and considerate. Even towards herself his intentions had 
not been so bad as his conduct finally proved. 

It was marvellous even to herself how she shrank from exposing 
him. By degrees she made up her mind to let herself drift with 
the current of circumstances to some yet undiscovered anchorage 
—some opening in the difficulties that hemmed her in, through 
which she might steer her course. 


Meantime the stream of events rolled on, not visibly affected by 
the heart histories being enacted beneath or beside it. 

Mrs. Crewe was deeply engaged in preparation for their sojourn 
at the sea-side. The Admiral, who had been looking ill and worn 
for some time, was persuaded to join them, after a short visit to 
his brother. Laura had to use some persuasion to induce her 
patron to wait for a month or two for his bespoken copy. For 
schools were breaking up, and families leaving town, so that she 
had not much difficulty in arranging her holiday. 

She looked forward with a great sense of longing to the repose 
and entire change of scene which her visit to the coast promised. 

As regarded Winnie, she would soon be leaving town ; and even 
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were she to be always near her, she could do little to help her. A 
wife must fight her own battles and ‘dree her own weird.’ No 
third person could interfere without doing more harm than good. 
Surely the present clouds would blow over, and Winnie’s sky be 
blue and bright as it ought to be! 

She herself, despite her doubts and cares, felt, in some un- 
accountable way, a fresh interest in her life: a vague, quiet hope, 
such as she had not experienced for many months; and under this 
influence was working one morning, with new energy, at some 
nearly finished designs, intending to call on Winnie in the early 
afternoon to tell her of their approaching departure and learn her 
plans. She had almost put the last touch to her drawing, and had 
paused, pencil in hand, seeing a vision of the beach, with the 
rippling waves stealing up, when the door was suddenly opened, 
and Winnie flashed in upon her, radiant, smiling, lovely in sapphire, 
blue sateen, and Breton lace. - 

‘Winnie, dear! What has happened ?’ cried Laura, starting up 
to meet her. ’ 

‘All that is good and fortunate,’ said Winifrid, embracing 
her. ‘ Last night Mrs. Piers dined with us; she was wonderfully 
pleasant and amiable, and brought a letter from Helen. It appears 
that Sir Gilbert is recovering so slowly, and is still so weak, the 
doctors insist on his going to one of the German, or rather Austrian, 
spas—Franzensbad, I think. You may fancy my delight when 
Reginald exclaimed, ‘ What do yow say to trying the waters, or the 
air, Winnie? It would set you up for the winter, and we might 
take baby too, if you liked.’ 

‘I hugged him on the spot. Think, dear, of his proposing the 
very thing I wanted! Iam sure I have done him injustice. He 
wants to escape Pierslynn while that dreadful woman is at Dairys- 
ford as much as I do.’ 

‘Iam delighted to hear this!’ exclaimed Laura, with most 
genuine sympathy. ‘ Ail will go well now!’ 

‘Yes, I hope so; I believe so. I was so delighted, I felt as if 
I trod on air. We went to a danceat Lady Delmaine’s. She and 
her husband are Saltshire people. It was charming, and I know I 
looked well. Colonel Bligh and a heap of men quite surrounded 
me. Oh! it was great fun, and I think Reginald was pleased. I 
wish you had been there: it was such a nice party. This morn- 
ing Reggie and I have been busy making out the route and our 
plans. We are to start on Tuesday, and Mrs. Piers is going down 
to Pierslynn for a month or two with a cousin of hers who often 
stays with her. So the place will not be quite deserted.’ 

‘ That is well-arranged. How glad I am to see you so happy!’ 

K k 2 
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said Laura, embracing her. ‘ Now you must banish all suspicion 
and uncomfortable thoughts.’ 

‘Oh! I will, I will indeed. I am too glad to renounce them 
all. And it will be nice to have dear Helen Jervois with us. Sir 
Gilbert is always horrid, but if he is weak and ill he will be more 
manageable. Sybil is to come to her grandmother at Pierslynn. 
Now, dearest Laura, tell me, what are you going todo? I trust you 
will soon escape the heat, and dust, and noise of London. Oh, 
dear, I want you to be happy ; happy as if I had never come across 
you; you know I do, Laura; and I think—I think you are looking 
like your own self—only better. Are you happy, Laura?’ 

‘TI am,’ said Laura, quietly but earnestly. ‘Iam at rest; I 
have plenty of congenial occupation ; I have hope of independence 
in the future and kindly companionship in the present. Ought I 
not to be thankful and content ? If I have still an anxiety, why, I 
trust to the great Guide to make it right. Do not trouble yourself 
about me.’ 

‘You deserve all good,’ said Winnie, tears rising to her eyes. 
‘You must, you will, have happiness and success,’ 

‘To know that you are relieved from your fears will give zest 
to my holiday.’ 

A few more descriptions of their plans, a little more dilating on 
her own heart’s delight and restored confidence, a pressing invita- 
tion to dinner on the last day of their sojourn in London, and 
Winnie left her friend nearly as much excited and overjoyed as 
herself. 


After this interview Laura did not see Winifrid alone save for 
a hurried moment when bidding her good-bye the evening she 
dined with her and Reginald. 

She was, as usual, ill at ease with the latter, in spite of all her 
own efforts and his careful, almost successful, attempts at friendly, 
unstudied cordiality. She was always imagining how he must feel, 
looking at her, hearing her voice, and knowing that he had robbed 
and deceived her; that he had sought her only to secure his 
plunder, and, but for her accidentally overhearing his avowal to 
Winnie, he would have sacrificed them both unrelentingly. What- 
ever his passion for the latter, it had evidently been his intention 
to marry herself. 

Winnie was all bright anticipation, and, with Colonel Bligh, 
the only other guest, kept up the conversation and animation of 
the partie carrée without pause or effort. 

Reginald tried to second her, and sometimes succeeded, but 
Laura observed a peculiar tone of repression—of indifference 
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perceptible, she thought, through his amiable, ready acquiescence 
in all his wife’s projects and suggestions. It seemed to her that 
he was enduring something with as good a face as he could. 

‘I must say it is rather hard lines to be carried off to a 
German Bad a week before the Twelfth,’ said Colonel Bligh. 
‘ Why, you missed the Pierslynn partridges last year!’ 

‘Oh, I shall come in for the grouse and pheasants,’ returned 
Reginald, ‘and reap the reward of my conjugal devotion, eh, 
Winnie?’ 

‘You ought indeed; it is too bad to drag him away,’ said 
Winnie, with a loving smile. ‘ But I do not think Reginald dis- 
likes the idea of Germany, or rather Austria.’ 

‘I have long ago resigned myself to my fate, remarked 
Reginald, with a slight laugh, yet with a sound as of reality in his 
voice, ‘and I try to get as much enjoyment out of life as my 
circumstances permit.’ ; 

‘ Hear him!’ cried Colonel Bligh. ‘ His circumstances, indeed ! 
the luckiest dog in Great Britain.’ 

‘When do you think you will return?’ asked Laura. 

‘Oh, when the spirit moves us,’ returned Winnie, evasively ; 
‘and when we come back I expect you to pay us a long, long visit 
at Pierslynn. We can give you a studio, and you can paint lots 
of pictures before the Academy opens. Can’t she, Reginald ?’ 

* Of course she can,’ said Reginald, wearily. 

Laura wished them good-bye early, and went with the young 
mother to look at her sleeping baby. 

‘He is looking well, and greatly grown,’ said Laura, looking 
earnestly at the boy: ‘a very different creature from the shadowy 
infant he was when I first saw him.’ 

‘Yes, thank God! Do you know, the little darling holds out 
his arms to me now! I sometimes wish there was nothing to take 
me from him: but I enjoy going out, and being seen too. Ah! 
Laura, if I am but safe from one fear, life will be only too delicious. 
Do you see how ready Reginald is to forego the shooting rather 
than return to Pierslynn? Trust me, all will go well.’ 

‘God grant it, dear! When do you start to-morrow ?’ 

‘Oh, some time in theafternoon. We sleep at Dover, and take 
the Ostend and Brussels route.’ 

‘ Good-bye, dear Winnie ; write often.’ 


This last interview comforted Laura greatly. If Reginald’s 
heart were true and steadfast to his wife he might retrieve and 
atone for the past. She was glad he was gone away safely for 
some months; when they returned, she would have a confidential 
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explanation with him, and so arrange matters that her rights 
should be acknowledged and Reginald’s reputation saved. 

‘ After all,’ she thought, with a slight, natural sigh, ‘ it would be 
a diviced kingdom only for a lifetime. I shall never marry, and after 
my death Reginald’s son shall have his own again.’ So for the pre- 
sent she put aside painful thoughts and doubts, and determined 
to enjoy the rest and change which her visit to the seaside pro- 
mised. 

The village of C-—-, although within five or six hours of 
London, had as yet escaped the overwhelming tide of autumnal 
cockneys. 

Its sea-bathing qualifications were only known to the neigh- 
bouring gentry and farmers, with a sprinkling of artists whose 
visits did not vulgarise the picturesque seclusion of the place. 

Denzil’s friend, an ex-sea captain, had married a C girl, 
who inherited a small farm and cottage. This formed a delightful 
retreat to the tired mariner, whohad added considerably to the quaint 
residence, and genera!ly improved its surroundings, until it became 
the boast of the village, and the captain’s house was considered a 
type of all that was luxurious. 

The days previous to their departure were a trial, mental and 
physical, to Mrs. Crewe and, through her, to Laura. 

The anxious discussions as to what ornaments were to be left 
and what put away, the sudden recollection that it would be better 
to have kept out something which unfortunately was already 
packed at the bottom of the largest box, the long exordiums and 
injunctions to Collins, the terrible uncertainty whether Topsy was 
to be taken or not, the impossibility of starting by a mixed train 
at half-past eleven and being at home to give up the house at half- 
past five—these were a few of the difficulties which exercised Mrs. 
Crewe’s mind. But all finally arranged themselves. Topsy, it was 
decided, would be happier in her own home, with Collins, who pro- 
mised and vowed to watch over the beloved animal, to sustain her 
with mutton and occasional fish, and to comfort her with a bed 
of hay renewed every week. Denzil promised to receive his 
friends, and advised a clean sweep of all decorative articles, as the 
expected inmates were bound on an errand which did not incline 
them to regard trifles. 

‘It is a downright mercy that the Admiral went away to his 
brother’s. What we should have done with him in the house I 
can’t think: not that he would grumble, dear, good man ; but the 
idea of having things topsy-turvy when he is with you seems in a 
way—sacrilegious.’ 

So said Mrs, Crewe when they had fairly started from Pad- 
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dington, and waved their last adieux to Denzil, who stood looking 
after them on the platform. 

The Dingle,as Mrs. Crewe’s temporary abode was called, was a 
most tempting retreat, seen, as Laura saw it, for the first time on a 
fine summer's evening. It stood a little way west of the village, 
in the opening of a dell or dingle which ran inland from the sea, 
sheltered by the high grounds at each side; some oaks and chest- 
nuts gave shade and beauty to the little plot, half garden, half 
pleasure ground, which intervened between the partly thatched 
cottage and a low wall or embankment separating it from the 
stretch of sandy beach which spread from one dark reef and mass 
of shingles to the other. 

At high tide the water touched the embankment, and, when it 
ebbed, left a wide margin of shining gold in the sunshine. The 
garden was sweet with roses, zeringa, and heliotrope; great bushes 
of fuchsias and laurustinus testified to the balmy mildness of the 
air, while on the western slope of the brae behind the house, where 
the fruit and vegetables caught the fructifying rays of the morning 
sun, lay a delightful kitchen garden. 

The road from Northport, the nearest town, ceased at the gate, 
which was at the junction of the grounds with the beach, and, as 
the travellers reached it, a rosy-cheeked, countrified, but neat ser- 
vant-maid came running from the house to set wide the portal, 
bobbing curtseys as she held the gate, and then collected the 
unavoidable small parcels from the omnibus conductor with evident 
hearty good-will. 

The tea and stroll in the garden which followed were very 
delightful and invigorating. Mrs. Crewe was loud in her praise of 
the air and scenery. ‘ Really this charming place will make me 
ten years younger,’ she said to Laura. ‘I am quite impatient for 
Saturday, that Denzil may enjoy something of this invigorating 
air; it will do him a world of good, for I do not think he has been 
looking at all well lately. Have you observed it?’ 

‘I cannot say I have,’ said Laura, who was gathering some 
flowers, and not especially heeding Mrs. Crewe. 

‘Perhaps not,’ returned that lady, severely. ‘ You have been 
so much occupied with Af. and Mrs. Piers that I am not sur- 
prised you overlook my poor boy, who, I must say, never Sngpte 
anything in which he can oblige you.’ 

‘Indeed he-does not,’ said Laura, with a frank, sweet smile. 
‘ You must not be cross with me because I answered you carelessly. 
You know quite well that I am nearly as impatient for his coming 
as you are.’ 

‘ Well, well, I believe so, returned Mrs, Crewe; ‘and though 
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I say it, you ought, Laura, for the pains and trouble he takes about 
you is—is—quite remarkable.’ 

‘Tam most grateful to him, I assure you,’ said Laura, resum- 
ing her flower-gathering undisturbed, well aware that Mrs. Crewe’s 
weak point was her adored son and the observance due to him. 

In spite of this slight breeze they watched together, in restored 
harmony, the glories of a beautiful sunset, and retired to rest 
delighted with the happy chance which gave them so sweet a 
resting-place for their brief holiday. 


Time fled swiftly at the Dingle. Laura was away out with 
pencil or brush before the morning dew had breathed its last 
under the sun’s kisses. It was a time of purest enjoyment to 
her: she steeped herself in the fresh beauty of the scenery, and 
learned endless colour-lessons in the inexhaustible studio of 
nature. 

On all sides she found material for pictures—the fishing-boats, 
with their load of gold and silver ‘treasures of the deep’; the 
brown nets hung out to dry against the blue of sky and sea; the 
cows standing luxuriously knee-deep in the pool, into which the 
burn that flowed through the dingle widened in one place; the 
little sturdy urchins, in queer old-fashioned garments and ‘ clouted 
shoon,’ trudging home from school, their slates hung round their 
necks, and books under their arms, with haply a bright blue 
frock or pair of vivid red stockings to lighten up their figures ; 
the great, placid farm horses, with shaggy fetlocks and flowing 
manes ; the patches of pine and oak wood, which lurked in shel- 
tered hollows. Above all, the never-ending variety of the sea: its 
lights and shadows; the coast line, the cliffs, graceful if not bold, 
the long sweep of glittering yellow sands. It was a continual 
feast of beauty, enough, when accompanied by the balmy, health- 
giving air, to account for the delicious, tranquil happiness which 
seemed to radiate from her heart. 

Could she have hoped six months ago, when, still bruised and 
aching from the cruel blows of fate, she sought rest and found 
none, that she should so soon taste contentment deep and pure! 
Even six short weeks ago, when those terrible letters of Holden’s 
reached her, and she felt’ for a while stunned, her faith wrecked, 
her hold on all things relaxed, how little she anticipated this 
after-glow ! 

Did she forget too quickly? Had her nature grown shallower ? 
Were the inner depths of her heart silted up with the gritty sands 
of disappointment? Even her tender conscience answered ‘ No.’ 
The tree of life had put forth fresh leaves for her; hope beamed 
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anew. Somehow, even Reginald’s shameful conduct had ceased to 
humiliate her as the knowledge of it did at first. He had erred, 
but while time still existed it was never too late to mend ; and 
she hoped to manage that Winnie should never know his baseness. 


Saturday, on which day Denzil was expected, came quickly, 
and Mrs. Crewe was early afoot to make elaborate preparations 
for the expected guest’s breakfast, dinner, and supper, as it was 
market day. 

Laura, taking a small sketch-book and a large basket, accom- 
panied her into the village, and to the little pier where the 
fish-wives spread out their spoils. 

‘Denzil is fond of fish: let us get him some nice mackerel for 
tea. Fried mackerel split open, with just a small lump of butter 
in the middle, is one of the nicest things for tea. And there are 
some good jargonelle plums : he is sure to like plums.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs, Crewe ; he is very fond of fruit and vegetables.’ 

‘Sailors always are, my dear; and, no matter what splendid 
things they get in other climes, they always enjoy the humbler 
productions of their dear native land. How much are your eggs 
a dozen, my good woman? One and twopence? Monstrous! I 
could not think of giving such a price. Say tenpence and I will 
take twodozen. (Aside) Hens are not laying well just now, Laura, 
and we had better lay in some,’ &c., &e. 

The day passed in the pleasant occupation of making all things 
ready for the favoured guest. The little parlour they occupied— 
not liking to use the best drawing-room—was sweet and pretty, 
with flowers carefully arranged by Laura; the tea-table was set 
forth by Mrs. Crewe’s own hands. The cosiest of garden seats 
were placed under a spreading oak tree, the largest in the 
neighbourhood, and all things were in the highest state of pre- 
paration by six o’clock. But no Denzil made his appearance. 

Mrs. Crewe was half crying with vexation and disappointment. 
‘What can have happened, Laura? for something must have hap- 
pened, Iam sure. It is so unlike him to be late in any way.’ 

‘No, I do not think anything has,’ said Laura, rising to look 
for and examine the Great Western time-table. ‘I fancy he did 
not like to start as early as we did, and lose a whole day. Here, 
there is a train that leaves at 5.40, express to Darlsford, reaches at 
8.30; then there is a slow train that reaches Northport at 10.20 ; 
depend upon it he will be here by half-past eleven.’ 

‘I hope so; J am sure it is a mercy I had nothing hot for tea: 
it would be utterly ruined. Thank you, Laura, dear: you always 
have your wits about you.’ 
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The hours wore on; Laura took a book and retreated to the 
garden ; Mrs. Crewe went to look at the poultry and enjoyed a 
long gossip with Mercy, the neat little servant. In truth, this was 
a favourite amusement of Mrs. Crewe’s, and the amount of informa- 
tion she thus acquired respecting the histories of the surrounding 
families was more remarkable than useful. 

At length Merey was sent to bed, and, after a careful inspection 
of the kitchen fire, Mrs. Crewe also took a book, and very soon 
fell asleep over it. 

Laura read so long as the light lasted, and then sat thinking 
or dreaming till the night air felt chill, and she went indoors to 
find a shawl; then, seeing that Mrs. Crewe was asleep, she closed 
one window gently to save her from the draught, stepped out upon 
the lawn again, and strolled down to the beach wall. The tide was 
in, and lapping gently against the stones, and a young moon was 
silvering a long line across the bay, over part of which the shadow 
of the western cliffs lay softly. Laura stood long, listening to the 
murmur of the sea, drinking in the briny odour of the waves, and 
lulled by the sweet influence of the hour into a half-unconscious 
condition of reverie. 

Suddenly a distant sound struck her ear. She listened. It was 
the sound of wheels and horses’ feet, which drew rapidly louder and 
nearer, and then stopped at the gate. 

‘I am afraid they will all be in bed,’ said a voice she recog- 
nised. 

‘No, no, sir, they baint. I sees alight. Thank you, sir. Shall 
I carry in your traps ?’ 

‘No, thank you, I can take them in myself.’ Another good- 
night and the gate opened to admit Denzil. 

‘I am so glad you are come!’ exclaimed Laura, advancing to 
meet him as he stepped out into the moonlight. ‘ We expected 
you about six or seven, and Mrs. Crewe was quite uneasy.’ 

‘Laura!’ he dropped the small valise he held on the grass, 
and took her outstretched hand in both his own with more than 
usual cordiality. ‘It is delightful to find you here with a kind 
welcome.’ : 

Laura felt for an instant startled by his warmth, and the next 
vexed with herself for noticing it. 

‘ How is my mother ?’ was Denzil’s next question. 

‘Oh, so well; and looking so well! She was tired waiting for 
you, and has fallen asleep. She will be delighted to see you,’ said 
Laura, turning towards the house. 

‘Wait a moment,’ returned Denzil. ‘It is such a heavenly 
night ; let us go round by the beach wall: I like to have a look at 
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my old friend the sea. This is glorious! Doesn’t it seem to lift 
one clean out of the common cares and mean things of life ?’ 

‘It does indeed ; as if there were a soul in inanimate nature 
that was casting some spell upon you—as if she tried to explain 
herself to you.’ 

Denzil did not reply, and they walked together to the place 
where Laura had been standing when she heard the sound of 
Denzil’s conveyance. 

‘And you are pleased with the place? You are happy here ?’ 
said Denzil, suddenly breaking the silence, and turning to look at 
her. 

‘ Perfectly pleased ; quite happy,’ she returned.‘ Very thank- © 
ful, I assure you, for the opportunity of renewing my acquaintance 
with nature in all, or any of, her moods; though as yet we have 
only had sunshine.’ 

‘I wish you were never to have anything else,’ said Denzil, 
kindly, and there was a pause. ‘ Yes, this is a delightful resting- 
place for a wayworn mariner,’ he resumed. ‘I remember visiting 
my friend Ritson when he first came here, some seven years ago. 
I thought it charming then; but even by this light I can see he 
has made great improvements. It has always been a dream of 
mine to have a leafy nook to retire to when I have done enough 
and made enough to entitle me to rest.’ 

‘You are too young to think of such a thing for years to 
come.” 

‘No doubt; but it will take all those years to make fulfilment 
possible ; even with good chances—and I have had them—-it is a 
task of time to create even a moderate competence.’ 

‘And if so for you, how much more for me! only I want so 
much less. But come, let us go to your mother,’ and Laura again 
turned towards the house. 

‘One moment,’ said Denzil, in low, quick tones; ‘let me thank 
you forall your kind thought for my mother; all the pleasant 
companionship we both owe you.’ 

‘It is but little I can give anyone,’ said Laura, with simple, 
unaffected humility, struck by what appeared to her the uncalled- 
for emotion in his voice and manner. ‘I owe more to Mrs. Crewe 
than she does to me: she has made a home for me when I should 
have otherwise been homeless. Let us go to her now.’ 

Of course there was a rapturous greeting with Mrs. Crewe, and 
then a pleasant, cheerful gathering round the supper table, and 
some light-hearted talk before the party separated for the night. 
Denzil delighted his mother by telling her that he was going to 
stay till Tuesday, and intended to see if he could not give both 
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ladies a sail on Monday to some rocky islets that lay a few miles 
south-east from the bay. 

‘By the way,’ he said, as his mother was leaving the room, ‘I 
quite forgot I have a letter for you from the Admiral. It seems 
he has mislaid your address, and so wrote to my care.’ 

‘I wonder at that, he is always so methodical,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
opening it. ‘Oh, he says he will be with us on Thursday. His 
brother’s house is full of company, and it is too much for him ; he 
wishes for the well-ordered quiet of my house. What a dear, dis- 
criminating saint of a man he is! He shall have everything he 
likes here. Good-night, Denzil; be sure you put your candle out. 
Laura—Laura, my dear, I am coming. I have a letter from the 
Admiral to show you.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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